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Wr. Besant’s new novel, announced last week aa *'A Crown 
Windfall,” is begun in this number of the Bazan. The title 
has been changed by the author to * Beyond the Dreama of 
Avarice.” The story is strong in its delineation of character, 
its plot is unusual, and its develope nt from weck to week will 
hold the interest of all readers 





BALSAM. 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 
 * the wild grove did the Furies hound me 
There the love-odorous balsam found me; 
There from her bosom breathed on me after 
Iustant healing an! infinite ease: 


I, whom a savor sweetly befriended, 

Here by myself, for a pang that is ended, 

Build now with beauty, light now with laughter, 
An altar to Pan ‘neath the baisam-trevs! 


THE STYLES. 

T= original designers and makers of the fashions are 

often artists, and they receive high prices for drawings 
in which the dress of to-day is varied just enough from 
itg present standard to seem the natural development of 
the one that went before, or else makes a bold spring into 
the picturesque, or that which shall attract attention and 
hold the eye. Sometimes, at the first glance, such is our 
natural conservation and prejudice in favor of our own 
ways, the new object seems merely bizarre and fantastic. 
But the second glance discovers something chic in it, some 
raison d étre ; it makes one look again, it has a sort of fas- 
cination, and after ope has once seen it worn by some more 
adventurous person—a person who knows how to wear it— 
it begins to be the very most desirable thing in gowns, has an 
air which throws old fashions into the shade, and makes one 
marvel how those poor outworn designs ever could have 
been thought fit or decent. 

There is something of a mystery about this eager accept- 
ance of the new design. It is not seldom sufficiently ugly, 
owing to the dressmaker's variations upon the artist's de- 
sign, but we hardly need to see it worn by some reigning 
queen of style in order to demand it. Perhaps the fact 
that those who first make use of it are those who would 
wear the dress of a South-Sea-Islander with an adorable air 
has all to do with it. The usual person feels, as she does in 
the rooms of those dressmakers who show off their fine gar- 
ments ou the backs of pretty girls of faultless figures, as if 
she—be she however dumpy or destitute of the knowledge 
of how to wear clothes—will look as those girls do when 
she is arrayed in the same garments, and so trusting that we 
shall have the same air and grace that the leader of fashions 
has, we have our gowns cut like hers, and al the world fol- 
lows suit. Perhaps the mystery would be increased by re 
flection "pou the circumstance that the person who has not 
adopted the new fashion seems to us rustic and outside of 
social life, if it were not that we know that every one within 
that circle has been sure to adopt the style. For the mys- 
tical but none the less tremendous importance of the style 
is apparent when we see that the prettiest girl in the 
world seems to be far less pretty if dressed in the styles 
that went out year before Just than she does if dressed in 
those of to-day, and if she is in a place to challenge atten- 
tion receives far less than the girls dressed as fashion has 
decreed 

To be completely in the style to its last wrinkle is, accord 
ing to the notions of the world, to be faultlessly dressed. 
The girl who is faultlessly dressed is the one with whom 
the young man of fashion desires to be seen, and his follow- 
ing creates what is called social success. He may be a rep 
rehensible person, may virtually have no right to exist him 
self; but as he does exist and pronounce verdicts and give 
tone, the circumstance has recognition. Perhaps avother 
reason of the following is that faultless dress is expensive, 
aud asymbol of wealth. But an equally powerful clement is 
the movable standard of beauty, and the general obedience 
to dictation in most of us which accedes to a decision and 
sees beauty where it is told to do su 

Or just as possibly beauty has nothing to do with it, and 
the girl well dressed according to the standards of Worth 
and Félix and Pingat and the rest is liked to a certain 
extent and followed because she shows a knowledge of 
the convenances of the world, shows tact and amiability in 
a way, does not set herself up as a creator of standards, but 
wears what is given ber and wears it well, and could not 
wear it at all, or at all in its perfection, if there were not 
money at hercommand. At any rate, we know that a beauty 
when dowdily dressed has almost no charm at all beside a 
merely wholesome-looking girl whose dress is comparatively 
rich and fashionable and well suited to her 

Other women also contribute to her triumph, admire her, 
and even if they envy her. are yet heroic enough to accord her 
the palm, and she does not feel herself well established till she 
has had theirapprobation. It is only another evidence of the 
power and importance of the sty lcs with all other women that 
they feel an acquiescence in the qucendom of her with whom 
these styles are most in evielence. It may be poor queen- 
dom; there are many more important things than any styles 
or faushivus, aud there are great and good and beautiful wo- 
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men who know nothing about them. But we are speaking 
here of that part of the world in which they have the power 
that the greeu standard of the Prophet has over the true be- 
liever. 


THE SUMMER GIRL. 


HERE is a great deal of fun, innocent and not so inno- 

cent, made concerning the summer girl, as she is cnlled. 
Exactly what is meant by the term might puzzle a lawyer. 
Yet enough is implied to make the words an embarrassment 
to many a young girl starting out on her summer’s pleasure. 
One would suppose, to read and hear the remarks about this 
summer girl, that she wus something created out of thin air 
for the time being, relapsing into non-existence at the end 
of the season, made for the amusement of the watering-place 
young man, quite charming and quite reprehensible, serving 
no other purpose in her brief life than to kill time for the 
men she happens to meet, by wandering and maundering 
with them in the moonlight, and giving them the fictitious 
joys and tremors of purposeless flirtation. This somewhat 
imaginary beiug is usually supposed to be pretty, to be well 
dressed, to be, if not well bred, yet acquainted with the tra- 
ditions of good-breeding, to be bright and gay and airy, to 
dance like a sylph, to swim like a vaiad, to be as familiar 
with wood life as a dryad, and to be all herself in love- 
making. What adventurer’s fancy first pictured and created 
her no one knows, or what his object was further than the 
making of paragraphs. For in the course of much going 
up and down on the face of the earth we have never seen 
this fabulous creature; and to the best of our belief the 
majority of our young girls at mountain resorts and sea-side 
places are vot sitting on the piazzas calculating the chances 
of a man’s arrival, but are amusing themselves in ways 
quite independent of such a happening. 

They know how to climb and to row, and they do not 
need masculine assistance in either pursuit. In fact, educa- 
tion and care have made them rather fastidious; and al- 
though all young people are attracted by laws of nature and 
society to each other and to those of the opposite sex, yet 
these do vot enjoy masculine society unless it is of a supe- 
rior sort, and they find more pleasure with their girl com- 
panions reared and taught like themselves than they do with 
the youths from offices and desks and counters who are not 
only strangers, but in some respects almost foreigners. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that every pretty girl ar- 
rays herself in her finery for the sake of the masculine 
chance-comer. Probably, except in an idealizing way, she 
does not think of him. She loves soft colors, soft fabrics, 
ribbons, flowers, the late styles, because they are pretty in 
themselves, and she loves pretty things,loves to surround 
herself with them, feels as if they were natural to her, a 
proper part of her entourage, as much hers by right as her 
hair and eyes, and she has no ulterior motive in making 
herself lovely with them. She does not put on her gown 
and hat for the sake of any possible lover, further than 
some dim and faint suggestion is in her inner and unrec- 
ognized consciousness that when the bridegroom comes 
her Jamp shall be trimmed and burning; but she does not 
see that possible bridegroom in every chance arrival; it 
is indeed more often the case that long after he has come 
she has to find out that it is he. She puts gp that charming 
gown and hat because it is the right and proper thing to be 
fitly clothed, and only the lovely and becoming is the fit. 
Nor is she gay and fetching because she wishes to attract 
and receive attention; she is gay because she is young and 
happy, and all young things are gay, and most are happy, 
and she is fetching because she cannot help it. 

But if the young girl at summer places is liable, through 
her beauty, ber exuberant spirits, her enjoyment of life, to 
any such misconstruction as this talk about the summer 
girl involves, then she will be wise to govern her move- 
ments in such a way as to make the talk a libel on its face; 
to keep her toilet quiet, however fine and lovely; to keep her 
spirits and her voice within bounds, her eyes from wander- 
ing, and her feet too; to cultivate, with all proper enjoy- 
ment of movement and exercise, as much repose of manner 
for the piazza, the shingle, the woodland path, as for the 
drawing-room—repose that need not in the least interfere 
with buoyant gait, dancing step, or swift motion, but which 
shall give her a little atmosphere of reserve iu the midst of 
her gayety, and which is a greater charm than all the aban- 
don to be dreamed, and shall make the well-worn reference 
to her as palpable a fable as it is stale and trite. 


AFTER LOVE, JUSTICE. 


; "| Eyes Professor sat 
to-day in his high- 
hacked carved chair. 
Mrs. Van Twiller, as 
soon as she had greet- 
ed him. stepped inside 
and told Babson to 
bring it. It is the first 
time I bave ever seen 
that chair on the veran- 
da, but then it is a lon 
time since any of us have seen the dear old man ao dajented, 
All the couteut, all the enthusiasm and delight of last week 
are gone. Much more seriously than any of us have sup- 
posed has he taken the assassination of President Carnot. 
© him it has been, as to us all, something more than the 
wanton murder of a good man, the waste of an upright life 
for the benefit of no cause. It has been one more of many 
signs pointing to a condition of the times over which even 
the flippant must pause. Miss Van Auken, who is as watch- 
ful of the Professor's moods as Mrs, Van Twiller herself, sat 
in a low chair near him, bending forward, her elbows on her 
knees. While she spoke she traced with her fingers the out- 
lines of the carved head on the arm of the Professor's chair. 
It seemed to bring her nearer. Had he been a woman she 


would have touched the thin old hand thatdeld his specta- 


cles. As it was, she touched his chair, 














“I've always beeu so interested in Madame Carnot,” she 
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said, meaning to divert him while she sympathized. “It 
was aroused in quite a casual way, as so many great interests 
are. But in Paris my masseuse came direct to me from her, 
and she used to tell me of Madame Carnot's sweetness and 
simplicity, her absolute lack of persoual vanity, and then of 
the beauty of her domestic life.” 

The Professor turned and looked at Miss Van Auken a 
moment. He saw through ber little ruse, smiled kindly, 


bat in an instant more he had straighteved himself as though- 


he meant not to let go of the thing that hurt him, ‘It's 
drendful! dreadful!” he said, drawing in his breath as he 
spoke. ‘‘ But bitterer tears than bers will be shed if this 
gees on. What does it all mean, anyway?” he continued, 
suddenly rising and walking up and down, pausing now 
and then to shake his spectacles in emphasis or wave them 
with a flourish in the air ‘* What does it mean? The age 
has run to riot. Love of gold, love of power, greed of all 
aggrandizement in one class, confusion and dastardly crime 
in another,and love of self at the bottom of it all. It’s all self, 
self, self—self-gratification, self-glorification, self-enthfone- 
ment. No love of life as a manifestation of God, but as a 
creation of man; no love of order, ourselves regarded as in- 
struments, It is all self, whether the sin be the defaleation 
by an educated man or the assassination by the sensational. 
I tell you, those men are right who say a new dispensation 
is coming to earth. Love was given to the world and 
spurned, and. now justice will be given, and the woman's 
hands will bold the scales. Men have thrown away love; 
they hated, struggled, warred, and oppressed for selfish 
ends, where they should have tected hands and grown, 
helped each other, helped all for the sake of the other. And 
now justice comes, and law must reign and order prevail 
till justice does her perfect work. And the disoiders of to- 
day, the crimes of those of high and low estate, what are 
they, after all, but the breaking up of the old order, the 
struggle, the cry, and final revolt of self-helpers, infuriated, 
disordered, baffled, shtieking and brought to bay against 
the in-coming tide that bears on its bosom that new dispen- 
sation of justice with which will come the perfect law, the 
balance of the human and divine, the altruisiic with the 
egoistic?” 

The Professor paused, sitting once more in his chair. 
None of us spoke fora little, as indeed how could we? That 
idea of justice coming as the new dispensation came to us 
like a revelation and forced us into silence. After a little, 
one, then another, spoke, tracing the evolution of this idea 
even through the Scriptures. It was like a rude awakening 
shock to hear even so gentle a voice as that of the Major's 
niece, who came at that moment full of enthusiasm over the 
Singerfest, and regrets that it was over. She seemed to us 
to have stepped out of a different world—and she had. 


OUR PARIS 
Let Pion 


FEW days ago I made a pilgrimage to the Prefecture 
LA. de Police in the Le de la Cité. The Préfecture de Police, 
I hasten to add, is the place where one goes to find lost um- 
brellas, and I make my appearance there about once in every 
six mouths, according to the weather. This, however, is a 
detail. What was in my mind when I started to write was 
the island—that gray, dreamy, enchanted island, which pos- 
sesses, and always has possessed, such a fascination for me 
that even after 1 have left this earthly sphere, and my astral 
body (spirit, as an expression, I believe is going out) comes 
back to hover round the scene of its former experiences, I 
am sure it will linger regretfully for a moment over the old 
quais, and the walls, and the gray towers, and the flower- 
market of the Cité. . 

I made my pilgrimage in one of the little bateaux mouches 
that run up and down the Seine. The sky was blue when 
we started, und the river rolled along scintillating, pierced 
everywhere with arrows of sunshine. But when we got to 
the end everything had changed to that sort of violet-gray 
that you see in Helleu’s pictures, and only an occasional 
shaft of sunlight fell across the quais. The tops of the old 
walls, you know, are made into book-stalls, and I stopped 
to browse here and there. The first thing I picked up was 
a respectable-looking old volume, called A Trip Round the 
World Written without an A, *‘* What could one find to say 
witbout an a?” I said to myself, ‘and what was his world 
like?” And I might have spent the rest of the afternoon 
trying to find out if I had not caught sight of another 
old book, called The Impressions of a Frenchman on America 
during the War of Independence, which seemed so much 
more interesting that I left the first, and so I went on and 
on until 1 found myself among the flowers. 

‘There was a whole little world full of color and perfume. 
Rose-trees were attached to the three sides of a lattice-work, 
with the pots covered with straw tied above at the trunks 
so that they looked like quaint yellow bottles, and the whole 
made a green bower full of blossoms, in the centre of which 
sat the saleswoman, generally young and ae, trim 
little feet in high-heeled French shoes. Old peasaut women 
in very sheer white caps stood beside fields of verbenas and 
gerapiums, pinks, sweet - pease, begonias, heliotrope, what 
not. And the waffle man was there with his white cap, and 
the women selling madeleines and gfteaux de Savoie, and the 
people coming and going, and the idlers were leaning over 
the walls and Shier down into the water,and I walked along 
trying to decide on what flowersto buy. 1 have always had 
difficulty in deciding what to buy, especially with jolly- 
looking peasant women holding out things and drawing = | 
fluctuating fancy in five or six ways at once. I went throug 
that entire market, through all that fragrance, and when I 
got out I had in my arms a bunch of some sort of purple 
flower and one smal! pot holding a pelargonium. Then at 
last I went over to the Préfecture. Too ed very grim and 
lonely, with a solitary gendarme standing in frout of it. 

‘I'm looking for the place for ‘ objects found,’” I said to 
him, cheerfully. 

‘It is closed, madam. It was closed at four o'clock.” 

In effect the afternoon was gone. Very well, next time I 
go after my umbrella I will buy sweet-pease. 

Speaking of the astral body reminds me that we have 
had Mrs; Annie Besant to lecture in Paris—once in the even- 
ing, admission by card, and once in the afternoon, admission 
by inyitation—at the Duchesse de Pomar’s, both times in 
Baw The lectures called out most brilliant and cosmo- 
politan audiences, made up of scientists, theosophisis, men 
of letters, Freneh and ish society women, ordinary mor- 
tals who were gparticular, and one Buddhist 
pricst—all gathered together to listen to » woman who for 
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most of them was a foreigner, lecturing on a no more sen- 
sational subject than ‘‘ The Pilgrimage of the Soul.” 

Mrs. Annie Besant is a personage whose career up to this 
time I have never followed closely, but she is a woman 
with a grave strong face, perfectly white hair brushed 
smoothly back from her forehead, a beautiful expression, 
and a deep -set penetrating eyes. Her lecture was a 
very clear exposition of the doctrines of theosophy, but it 
was a disappointment to me. She said that the masters of 
the occult i India—I am sure I shall get snarled up in the 
terms—but these ‘‘ masters” had succeeded in doing some 
such thing as severing temporarily their souls from their 
bodies, making tours into the infinite, and coming back and 
bringing us positive intelligence of what they found there. 
Now, I’m not saying that this may not be true. On the 
surface it does not strike one as particularly probable; 
but if Mrs. Annie Besant, who is a thinker, and who has 
been to India and seen and talked with these ‘‘ masters,” is 
convinced that they do separate their souls from their bodies, 
or that they possess any psychic powers whatever more than 
the rest of us, it would have been interesting to know her 
proofs. There is nothing that is more interesting than the 
researches of the day into the laws of psychic phenomena, 
and no correct chronicler of the intellectual attitude of Paris 
at this moment could fail to recognize what is being done 
here; but, from any stavd-point,no good is done by purely 
asserting things, without proof, it seems to me. 

The faithful chronicler of Paris ought to speak of Cabo- 
tins, the new piece that came out at the Theatre Francais 
last winter, when I was not here, but which I saw for the 
first time the other evening. It is by Pailleron, the authpr 
of the play that has been given more times at the Francais 
than any other but one, and that made its author an Acade- 
mician, “Le Monde oi l'on s'ennuie.” Any piece by Pailleron 
is an event, and Cabotins is one of the most brilliant plays I 
have ever seen—brilliant, but not profound. The situations 
are not always logical, nor exactly true to life. At the same 
time they are scenes full of strength and verve, witty and 
sparkling as possible, and the piece brings in in one way 
or another over thirty characters, each so admirably and 
cleverly drawn that it becomes a distinct personality, and 
yet the action is never confused, and the leading figures are 
never thrown out of their proper relief. The word cabotin 
has come to be a most precious possession to me ; I don’t see 
how I ever lived without it. It used to mean a poor actor, 
andwow it is slang fot people who make their way in the 
world through means that are not genuine. Unfortunately 
I haven't time to give you the whole of the piece, as I should 
like to, but the cabotins were a set of painters, sculptors, 
journalists—all sorts and conditions of young fellows start- 
ing out in life, who have come up from Provence, the pays 
du soleil, that we know so well through Alphonse Daudet, 
to make their way in Paris. 

They settle themselves in an old house in the latin quar- 
ter, band themselves into a society which they call ‘* The 
Tomate,” and half the play passes in the studio of one of 
them, who is not a cabotin, but a conscientious artist. Op- 
posed to the life of the latin quarter is that of two cabotins 
in high life—a statesman who wants to get into the Insti- 
tute, with a very ambitious and fashionable but equally 
charming and artistic, wife, who also has certain ends of 
her own to further. They all use each other in order to 
‘“‘arrive,” as the French say—to “ get there” is our expres 
sion—and there is not a single phase of the French life of 
to-day, political or artistic, that is not touched upon. The 
painters found a new school of art, which they call the 
“School of the Apartisis.” 

“I suppose you are still doing the same good painting, 
Caracel,” one of the number, who has been at home in Prov- 
ence, asks one of the Apartists when he comes back. 

“Oh no; I'm doing bad at present,” Caracel replies. 

“Bad? How’s that?” 

“To make myself talked about,” Caracel says. He draws 
a newspaper clipping out of his pocket. ‘* Look at this: 
‘What a pity that M. Caracel still persists in spoiling such 
a remarkable talent!’ Did any one ever speak of my re- 
markable talent while I painted well? A little more and 
I shall be decorated.” 

But the gayest scene of all is the political campaign or- 
ganized by one of the Tomate for the statesman in the 
little Provencal village to which we are transported iu the 
third act, in which the Tomate gets the statesman to pay all 
the expenses of the campaiga, which he, Pégomas, manages. 
And then at the end it is Péegomas who profits by it, and is 
made Deputy. It is all done with so much lightness and 
good-humor that there is not one shadow too much, avd 
the act is entirely taken out of range of the disagreeable. 
There is a love-story, of course, running through the play, 
two of them even, but they are very much like other love- 
stories. KaTHaRIne De Forest. 





MOHAIR BATHING SUITS. 


i LACK and white together are so popular this season 

that they are considered the correct coloring for bathing 
suits. The material is alpaca or slightly heavier mohair. 
These stiff wiry materials do not cling to the wearer when 
wet, and their smooth surface sheds water as freely as dust. 

Exigeante women who induce their modistes to make 
Lathing-dresses for them have black alpaca trimmed with 
wide bands of white alpaca overlaid along the middle 
with black Hercules braid. The waist is a black French 
blouse drooping low on a white alpaca belt, and having a 
large white sailor collar. Puffed sleeves reach to the elbow 
or wrist, as the wearer chooses, or, if she swims well, they are 
quite short. A divided skirt of the black goods is attached 
to the same belt used for the blouse. This skirt reaches 
just to the knee, and is concealed by a short pleated skirt, 
which falls below the knee, and has a wide white border 
banded with black braid. A white silk handkerchief passes 
under the sailor collar, and is tied in front in a sailor’s knot. 

In the shops are black mohair suits of serviceable quality 
costing $7 50 to $850. Some of these are made with a 
square yoke piped with white. Six meeting pleats are in 
front and back below the yoke, and again at the belt, Draw- 
ers attached to this belt reach below the knee, where they 
are five-eighths of a yard wide, and are finished with a white 
mohair with a sivgle row of black wool braid on it. 
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A white sailor collar has two rows of black braid around it. 
Full sleeves are made quite long, with white cuffs. -The 
skirt, two yards and a half wide, falling over the knee, has a 
white mohair belt, with an inner belt supplied with holes to 
attach it to buttons on the belt of the waist. Similar suits 
of mohair have wide epaulettes or ruffles over the sleeve- 
tops of the black mohair, trimmed with rows of white braid. 
The waist is completed by a white collar cut in points and 
bordered with rows of black wool braid of quarter-inch 
width. 

Swimmers’ suits omit the wide trousers, and have instead 
tights of black Jersey wool that tie tightly around the waist, 
aud have the stocking feet furnished with cork soles. Over 
these is worn a one-piece garment, a skirt of black mohair, 
and a belted blouse with short sleeves. The blouse has three 
wide box pleats down front and back alike, secured to a 
mohair belt, to which the skirt is also pleated. The black 
sailor collar has rows of narrow white braid around it, and 
similar trimming is on the belt and skirt. The sleeves are 
a very short puff with a braided band. 


SILK AND SERGE SUITS. 


The silk suits worn last summer were not satisfactory, as 
they were too weighty when saturated with water. Very 
wiry serge in wide twills, after being well shrunkeu, makes 
excellent suits in navy blue, red, or white. When rather 
fanciful, they have a French blouse striped horizontally or 
length wise with braid of a contrasting color—white braid on 
red or blue serge, and red braid or true navy blue on white 
serge. The most inexpensive suits are of dark gray or blue 
flaunel, but these have the fault of being very heavy and 
clinging when wet. 

Bathing-hats of silk rubber, with large puffed crown and 
wired brim, to be tied down on the sides, come in two or 
three shades of red or blue, and cost 98 cents. Oiled-silk 
gingham caps, mere puffs gathered on rubber, are 29 cents, 
and others not so thin are 18 cents. A square of checked 
or plaided silk, or a gay bandanna handkerchief tied around 
the head and knotted in front, is the most becoming head- 
covering for swimmers. 

Bathing-stockings of great length are of black Jersey 
wool, with cork soles added to protect the feet on the stones. 
There are also Jersey-wool shoes that tie around the aukle 
and have serviceable stiff soles. Lower shoes of white suil- 
cloth are bownd with blue or red braid, and strapped across 
the instep. 

ECRU BATISTE DRESSES. 

Among the daintiest dresses of the past week—summer 
dresses to be worn either in morning or afternoon, at the 
Casino or in country houses—are those of plain écru batiste 
on colored taffeta Ecru over violet, over cerise, over pale 
green, or else over pearl gray with mageuta trimmings, is a 
charming combination. Row after row of écru guipure 
insertion is let in the skirt in slightly waved lines, showing 
the colored silk skirt beneath. The waist, however, is 
trimmed with the embroidered batiste so fashionable just 
now, arranged as a collarette, and with funnel-shaped pleats 
on the bust. One of the prettiest of these cool-looking 
dresses; yet with a touch of deep color, is made over pearl- 
gray silk that is nearly white, the petticoat being bound 
widely with cerise velvet, and having a balayense ruffle of 
cerise taffeta. Three waving bands of guipure around the 
skirt are of the butter - yellow tint. The full round waist 
has a collar of embroidered batiste, with jabots down the 
front held by bands of cerise velvet. The gigot sleeves are 
quite plain. A charming finish is given by a crush collar, 
belt, and sash of écru moiré ribbon strewn with chiné blos- 
soms of the cerise tints and dull green leaves. 

Pale gray gowns with pinkish-lilac or mauve ribbons are 
cool and effective for warm days. One made of the thinnest 
crépon in cross-stripes of gray and white has a collar, chouz, 
and sash of moiré ribbon in mauve and pink shading. A 
lovely gown of taffeta, with white ground striped with 
pencil lines of black, and powdered with tiny lilac blossoms 
stripped from the clusters, has at the foot of the skirt two 
narrow folds of velvet, one of lilac, the other of leaf green. 
The crush collar and belt are of lilac velvet. 


SATIN-VELVET TRIMMINGS. 


Satin-finished velvet, as the sleek mirror velvet is now 
called, is much used for giving stylish touches of dark color 
to very light dresses. It is made up in twisted belts with 
choux that are small and flowerlike, or else with a large open- 
looped Louis Seize bow at the back. A single fold of this 
velvet only au inch wide is around the foot of crépon and 
taffeta gowns, and the torsade belt is attached to the top of 
the skirt, the dress waist going inside. Crush collars of 
sleek velvet are liked at this seuson because it is a cooler 
fabric than the long-pile velvet generally used for them, and 
is equally becoming. 

One of the white and pink dresses now so much in favor 
has the satin-finished velvet for its trimming. This is a 
Paris dress, made by Beers, of a soft white silk, heavier than 
foulard, and with slight reps. It has a short Directoire 
basque, with open coat fronts trimmed with pink velvet of 
the satin fiuish in wide revers, on which are Dresden but- 
tons rimmed with gold. A twisted velvet belt crosses the 
back and passes inside the coat fronts, to end in roselike 
choux matching others on the back. A full vest of white 
chiffon is covered with white appliqué lace. which is tied in 
a large bow at the throat on a soft collar of the pink velvet. 
Mutton-leg sleeves have small cuffs of pink velvet edged 
with vine guipure. Similar vines of guipure border the 
basque and a small bertha which crosses the back between 
the shoulders. The full skirt is in box pleats down the back, 
and has a narrow fold of velvet around the foot headed with 
the vine of lace. 

BELTS AND BUCKLES. 

White canvas belts give a cool and dainty finish to gowns 
of Madras gingham and other wash goods. They are found 
at their choicest at the silversmiths, where they are overcast 
with heavy silken threads along the edges, and are finished 
with a buckle and slide that may be of enamelled silver in 
dark blue or covered with tan leather to suit the brown silk 
stitches. Porte-monnaies, card-cases, and chitelaine bags are 
furnised in the same snowy white canvas, with trimmings 
to match the belts. 

Buckles of filigree silver or silver gilt are chosen for the 
thick-ribbed belts worn with shirt waists of silk, Madras, 
cheviot, etc. Those of bright silver are by many preferred 
to gold for wearing with dark belts, while the gold buckles 
are effective with white belts. Square and diamond-shaped 
buckles are newer than the oval buckles used last year, and 
are worn rather small since narrower belts are in vogue. A 
pretty slide of the filigree silver holds the ribbon in place. 

Thanks are due Madame Barnes; Messrs. ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; and SteRN Broruers. 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER-READING. 


_ I Yin al says George Eliot, ‘‘ are such agreeable 

friends—they ask no questions, they pass no criti- 
cisms.” This sentiment seems io have been the underly- 
ing inspiration when Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller wrote about 
Our Home Pets: How to Keep them Well and Happy.* 

In a dainty volume of two hundred and fifty pages Mrs. 
Miller discourses with the pen of a ready writer upon the 
pets which are the usual adjuncts of a household, and gives 
directions and suggestions as to their care and training. The 
major portion of her treatise is devoted to “~~ birds, and, 
in curious contrast, a goodly portion is also allotted to their 
natural and hereditary enemy—the cat—which animal, by- 
the-way, she characterizes as ‘‘the perfect pet.” Dogs get 
their share of attention, and passing notice is given to the 
odd creatures which fad or fashion temporarily converts 
into favorites. The book is an entertaining and practical 
manual, and will be of great value to the many lovers of 
pet animals. 


Nowhere is the art of a writer better displayed than in 
the production of a short story. This form of writing is to 
the finished novel what the charcoal sketch is to the paint- 
ing; the latter may obtain some adventitious aid, wealth of 
color may couceal baldness of composition, but the art, or 
want of art, of the former is apparent at a glance; its out 
lines stand forth sharp and clear; its design rests solely upon 
its merits. 

Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart particularly emphasizes this 
phase of writing in a» half-dozen short stories collected in a 
volume, and entitled Carlotta’s Intended, and Other Tales.+ 
The stories are characterized by clever crispness of dialogue, 
skilful indication of character, picturesqueness of detail, 
and a local coloring which pervades them throughout. The 
longest and most ambitious of these tales is that which gives 
title to the book. 

**Carlotta’s Intended” presents a charming picture of 

athos and humor—of the love of the rough, uncouth, one- 
egged Irish cobbler, whose face is of a peculiar style, ‘‘a 
natural bridge surrounded by a dense perrairie on fire,” for 
the Italian girl, ‘‘ whose exquisite youth and vestal beauty 
stood her in stead of all the graces and refinements of life.” 
There is a minor strain underlying all the Hibernian witti- 
cisms, and a suggestion of tragedy in the two emigsaries 
of the Mafia lying in wait, stiletto in hand, on the lonely 
wharf. 

‘*Bud Zunt’s Mail” gives us an idea of the possibilities 
of * co’tin’” even through so apparently undesirable a me- 
dium as the window of a country pust - office, and places 
before us the vast possibilities of a parrot in the réle of a 
match-maker. 

Of the other stories the best is ‘‘ Duke’s Christmas.” 
Here Mrs. Stuart again displays her profound knowledge 
of the idiosyncrasies of the plantation negro; she does full 
justice to Old Mose iu his peculiar ideas of nine and thive, 
and is particularly happy in the description of the Christ- 
mas homily, and the pious resolution of the old man, as a 
concession to the solemnity of the season, to forswear craw- 
fishing at low water, and the incidental and inexplicable 
catching of chickens consequent upon such fishing. Three 
poems in dialect complete a book replete in graphic descrip- 
tion, in tenderness, and in humor, and bearing in every line 
the mark of strong individuality. 


It is a fact not to be disputed that, no matter what the 
nature of the novel of the future or what may be the sex 
of its author, the novel of the present is largely the inspira- 
tion of the feminine brain, This statement has an espe- 
cial significance, coming as it does while the sounds of 
coutroversy still fill the air—a controversy over the ques- 
tion whether women possess sufficient intellectual ability 
to be trusted with the ballot. Fortunately, while this sub- 
ject has been undergoing discussion from many points of 
view, recent publications are proving that women possess 
mental ability sufficient to enable them to wield the pen in 
friendly rivalry with their brother authors. In the literary 
arena Miss Frances M. Peard has long been a contestant, 
and her works years ago passed the score mark. Though 
so prolific a writer, in her latest publication, An Interloper,t 
Miss Peard adds to the list of her novels a story which shows 
no poverty of invention, no lessening power of development, 
no diminution of fancy and diction, 

The scene of this novel is laid in the vicinity of Tours, 
and affords an opportunity for the delineation of French 
provincial life, which Miss Peard knows so well. The 
drama is played for the most part within the precincts 
of a chateau, the actors are not numerous, and the theme 
of the plot is a subterfuge, suspiciously allied to crime, 
employed by the hero in a moment of desperation to re 
establish his fortunes aud to save from the consequences of 
his own folly and improvidence the home which has shelter- 
ed generations of noble ancestors. Léon de Beaudrillart is 
an unheroic hero; facile of nature, pleasant of manner, kind- 
ly in disposition—as his sister declares, lacking of soul—he 
contrives to bring upon others intense misery. In obedience 
to the peculiarities of his nature, he tries to cover all the 
rough places of life with rose leaves, and when that is no 
longer possible be seeks the coward’s refuge—suicide. Life 
and houor are restored; a soul is awakened in him; the cha- 
teau for which generations had fought and sinned is saved 
from dishonor by the devotion of the young wife who had 
known so much contempt within its gray walls. Whether 
this particular game is worth the candle is the question 
which will surely arise in the reader's mind. 

The De Beaudrillart family is a reminiscence of old France, 
a reflection of the Bourbon prototy pe—impenetrable in pride, 
inheriting no lesson from the Revolution, learning nothing 
from the Republic. High-born, half devotees, half cynics, 
the women of the family accept the son’s bourgeois bride 
for the sake of her dower, and then snub her unmercifully. 
A prominent factor in the development of the story is M. 
Bourget of Tours, ex-builder and fierce Republican, who, hav- 
ing installed his daughter at Poissy, ‘‘ turned twenty times a 
day in the direction of the chateau, as a fire- worshipper turns 
toward the sun, to offer a silent and rapturous homage— 
partly to generations of Beaudrillarts, aud partly to his own 
sagacious industry which bad achieved this triumph.” 

he story possesses strong local coloring, a great deal of 
movement, an interesting problem in psychology, and suf- 
ficient elements of proba ity. If the mission of the novel 


is to entertain, Miss Peard has more than succeeded in her 


purpose. ADALINE W. STERLING. 
* Our Home Peta; How to Keep them Well and Happy. By Olive 
by Miller. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. New York: Harper 
rothers, 


+ Carlotta’s Intended, and Other Tales. By Ruth McKwnery Stuart, 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

t An Inter . A Novel. By Frances Mary Peard. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. New York: Harper & Brothers. 











SHADE Hat 


SUMMER HATS 
A SHADE hat of light beige-colored straw, Fig. 1 
A 
cl 


has the brim draped with white lace and the 


wo knotted with olive-creen velvet ribbon Tow 
ard the back rises a cluster of poppies, grouped with 
a bunch of small yellow lossoms 

Another hade ha Fig. 2, is of chalk-white braid 
with the brim « nd striped in green Pleated 
frills of white net edged with two rows of narrow 
green satin ribb ire disposed about the hat ag illus 
trated, with a sma inch of green oats thrust in on 
both sides 

In the group of travelling hats shown in Fig. 3 
is a Sma ! d-brim sailor, the crown of which is 
of w e and the brim of navy-blue straw, with a 
navy e ribb band A brown straw turban is 
trimmed with heavily repped brown ribbon edged 
with yellow, which forms a flat crown band and is 
pleated in odd irreg r bow on the side A hel 
met-hat o gut brown straw has a band and bow of 
beige red ribbon ornamented with brown silk cord 
knots and acorns, and a shaded brown and white 
feather aigrett The Alpine hat shown is made of 
the material of a costume, a mixed whipcord in black 
and gray, with stitched edge and band and flat bow of 
black ribbon 


SUMMER COSTUMES. 
‘EQ HE little tarf cape of which an illustration is given 
| in Fig. 1, designed for summer driving and the 
races. is of red cloth It is cut to fall in full funnel 


pleats, which preserve a flaring effect on account of 
1 stiff border of half a dozen rows of gold-threaded 
black soutache A notched collarette falls half the 
depth of the cape, studded with jet nail-heads, incrust 
ed with fleurs-delis of jet-spangled écru lace, and 
edged with a narrow pleating of bia k mousseline de 
soic rhe ¢ s composed of puffs of the 


pleated muslin with pleated ends hanging at the front 
The model shown in Fig. 2 is of dark blue satin 


striped silk dotted with whit The front of the skirt 
is arranged in two broad flat pleats, The waist has 
1 single broad pleat at the middle of the front, and 
it enters a deep girdle composed of three folds of 


ick satin ribbon tretelles of the silk emerge from 
this corselet shoulders, meet under a 
ribbon chou at the waist, and hang in long sash ends 


pass over the 


Fig. 2 
{See Fig. 9 on Page 537.) 


InpbtA Sitk Gown wrra Deer GIRDLE. 


Fig 








1.—CLora Care wirs Lace Appiiqués AND Jet SPANGLES. 





Fig. 3.—Lapies’ TRAVELLING Harts. 


to the bottom of the skirt. A lace jabot tapers along either 
side of the front pleat and is caught with large steel buttons 
to the girdle. The top of the sleeves is long as well as full, 
and is looped up 

An openly woven red and white cross-striped canvas is 
employed for the skirt of the costume Fig. 3, which is 
draped slightly at the sides. The bodice is of red silk, with 
a deep square yoke of écru batiste embroidery, and very full 
flaring epaulettes of the same. The waist is gathered in 
under a red moiré ribbon belt, with a basque composed of 
leaf-shaped pieces dropping below. 

A checked wool in black, white, and gray, illustrated in 
Fig. 4, on page 587, has the front of the skirt draped up a trifle 
at either side and caught by a white cloth tab with a point- 
ed end riveted down by a steel button. Similar tabs are 
sect at regular intervals around the bottom of the skirt. The 
short jacket with round corners opens on a white silk vest. 
The stock-collar with large cravat bow is of white silk mus- 
lin, the rolled jacket-collar of black velvet piped with white 
cloth 

Fig. 5 is a gown of cross-striped pink crépon, relieved by 
black velvet. The full bodice enters a girdle of black velvet 
folds with a deep steel buckle. Bretelles ascend from the 
girdle and meet in chouwz on the shoulders. The stock-collar 
is of velvet, and a velvet ruffle edges the short puffed.crépon 
sleeves. The skirt is caught up with a chou on the right 
side, showing beneath a bit of the under-skirt with three 
velvet chour 

Cross-striped barége of a golden-brown shade is employed 
for the gown Fig. 6. The round skirt has a slight ‘‘ move 
ment” of folds, caused by its being drawn up into the belt 
at the back. The bodice opens on a full front; double 
bretelles of black moiré ribbon are on the front, connected 
by small jet clasps, each bretelle terminating in short loops 
at the front and in long loops falling almost to the bottom 
of the skirt at the back, The collar is covered with the 
moiré ribbon, with a tuft of loops at the back. The sleeve 
puffs are caught together at the inner seam as illustrated. 
The flat-brimmed hat is of coarse-plaited black fancy straw. 
At the front a bow of crossbarred white and black ribbon 
with an aigrette, and behind, inside and out, two small chouzr 
of black net on each side. 

Plain crépon of a light “ natural” shade, accordion-pleat- 
ed, is the material of the gown Fig. 7. The deep corselet 
over which the pleated upper part of the waist droops at 
the bust is of old-rose velvet, of velvet also are the close 
forearms of the sleeves and the high collar. A deep square- 
cornered collar of handsome guipure lace is the sole added 
ornament of the dress. The hat is a Spanish turban of 
‘*burnt” brown straw, draped with yellow silk crape, to 
which a bunch of white daisies is added. 
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Fig. 2.—Suape Har. 


The skirt, Fig. 8, illustrates an appropriate trim- 
ming for an elaborate gown of light figured taffeta or 
moiré. Deep guipure lace points are applied around 
the bottom of the skirt, above a border composed of 
five narrow bias frills of dark satin or moiré, the same 
trimming being repeated in reduced size across the 
front between the hips. 


HINTS FOR FANCY-WORKERS. 
BY MRS. M. C. HUNGERFORD. 


OTEL piazzas and parlors at watering-places are 
certainly centres of industry. The women, 
young and old, who fill them, ply their needles as dil 
igently as if their tasks had a commercial value, and 
their rapid completion was a matter of bread and but 
ter. Where there are so many fancy - workers one 
looks for an infinite variety of achievement, but, to a 
great extent, the changes are all rung upon the same 
theme, The beautiful silk embroidery in the flat satin 
stitch, for which I am told we are remotely indebted to 
China, is still the prevalent decoration for the num- 
berless articles that have been prepared for the late 
summer’s leisure. 

Instead of being confined to the routine patterns, 
one can now order from dealers all sorts of special de- 
signs for working. If desired, an example of the fin. 
ished work is given by an embroidered corner, but 
this is not altogether a good idea in every case, for 
the difference between the model and the work of the 
amateur is sometimes too apparent, particularly if the 
latter is only a beginner. 

A pretty table centre, with doilies to correspond, is 
made of white linen embroidered in exact imitation 
of the onion-pattern china. The hem is covered with 
a smaller edition of the same pattern. Blue silk as 
nearly as possible of the shade seen on the china is 
used, and the tiny Dresden mark of crossed swords is 
worked on a corner of each piece 

Among the daintiest of table fittings are the sets of 
centre and plate mats, worked with the flowered Dres- 
den pattern; forget-me-nots, bluebells, and rose-buds 
in miniature are powdered over the surface. Groups 
of the same are effectively collected in the corners 
The little crossed swords have their place upon these 

yieces if the worker chooses. In making a set of this 
Kind it is admissible to put lace on the hem of the 
table centre without adding it-to the plate mats or the 
doilies, whichever may have been worked. 

Some of the handsomest doilies to be seen are made 
of small squares of linen cambric edged and nearly cov- 
ered with Honiton-lace braid basted on in scallops and 


Fig. 3.—Canvas Skirt anv Sink Water witt 
Batiste EmpBnoweEnry. 














ITARPER’S BAZAR ’ 


they are applicable to many uses. Twisted silk, macramé 
cord, or the new “linen brillant,” can be used for the 
work. Some forms of the work bave already been pub- 
lished in the Bazar. 

Some pretty picture-frames have been made of brown 
linen, with corners ornamented with heart or diamond 
forms covered with liven or silk and Japanese gold thread. 
In covering them, three or four stitches are taken with silk, 
and three or four with gold, then silk again, and so on, the 
thread not in use being carried under the working thread, 

An afghan for a baby-carriage can be easily made by tuk- 
ing a soft crib blanket of the best quality and reducing it to 
the proper size by cutting off the colored bordering. The 
edge is then bound with pink ribbon, or finished with a row 
of open crochet in cream wool, into which is tied a tassel 
fringe of the same wool. Diamond-shaped moulds are 
worked over with pink silk, and applied at intervals all 
over the surface of the afghan. Before applying, the cro- 
cheted diamonds are filled with lace stitches, like some of 
those in Mexican drawn-work, done with pink silk or silver 
thread. 

Simple covers for tea stands, or even larger tables, are 
made by using as their foundation a square of the strong 
Brussels net used for curtains. A smaller square of white 
linen is laid on the centre, leaving beyond it all around a 
border of the net eight inches wide. The linen is held down 
by button-holing the edge with white silk, either plainly or 
in scallops. The lace under the linen is to be cut away, 
but the piece cut out will be large enougl to serve some 
Other purpose. The lace border is then covered with row 








Fig. 8.—Skirt Troumine or Narrow RvuFFLes 
‘neckED Woo. Gown wirn Tass AND BuTtTons Fig. 5.—Cross-stRiPED CREPON GOWN. AND Lace APPLIQUES. 


Fig. 4 


medallions, and fastened with button-holing done with white 
silk. The linen is cut away beneath the decoration, and the 
effect is a small plain centre with a wide border of rich lace. 
Fancy lace stitches done with white silk may be used to fill 
the openings made by turning the braid into different forms. 
The braid generally used is a chain of open-work ovals, and 
it is now so well known that any dealer will supply it on a 
mail order, or, better still, send sam ples to select from. An 
other kind of braid that has been mentioned before in these 
articles is made like linen bobbin, with an open or purled 
edge on each side. This is used in imitating Russian lace, 
and can easily be turned and twisted into the figures pecul 
iar to this lace. The pattern 
is stamped upon paper and 
the braid sewn over it, tak 
ing the stitches through the 
paper, which can be torn 
away afterward. White sew- 
ing-cotton is used, and at ev- 
ery turn and intersection the 
braid is sewed firmly in the 
same way that black mohair 
passementerie is made 

On many white linen bu- 
reau and buffet scarfs the 
ends, in addition to the em 
broidery so generally used, 
have above the hem a wide 
decoration of very fine open- 
work made in a novel man- 
ner. Two lines an inch and 
a half apart are drawn across 
the scarf a little above the 
hem. Within the space thus 
set off is drawn a continuous 
Greek key or walls of Troy 
pattern, as it is variously 
called by different persons. 
The pattern is formed, in 
this instance, by small 

Fig. 9.—Back or INDIA squares less than an eighth 

Sirk Gown on Pace 536 of an inch in size. These are 
then worked in outline with 
fine sewing-silk. The threads 

are then drawn across and lengthwise all through the un 
covered portions of the stripe. The checker-board of rav 
elled threads thus made is then quite covered with white 
embroidery silk worked around and around the groups of 
threads. "The upper and lower edges of the stripe must be 
sewed over and over with silk to make a firm, well-marked 
line. When the work is finished the pattern will appear to 
be lying upon heavy lace or net of white silk. If preferred, 
there may be less of the pattern and more of the silk netting, 
by putting the little squares in pyramidal groups of three, 
with some distance between the clusters. The pyramids 
should be reversed, with the base touching alternately the 
upper and lower lines of the stripe and the apex turned tow- 
ard the middle of it. 

There is just now a revival of interest in crochet-work, 
and those who have never even taken the trouble to learn 
the art, express much admiration for the new *‘ mould cro- 
chet.” The moulds are in many shapes, and when worked 


over in clos> crochet stitch, which looks like button-holing, Fig. 6.—CRross-stRIPED Barker Gown. Fig. 7.—ACCORDION-PLEATED Creéron Gown, 
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after row of white silk braid, put on alternately with white 
cotton soutache. In the specimen I have seen the braids 
were put on with the sewing-machine braider. A similar 
cover for a bedroom table can be made of brown linen, and 
the lace net with red soutache set on with the rows very 
close together. The linen should be button-holed on with 
red thread or silk. The outside edge of the lace, on either 
the white or brown cover, may be finished with a scallop 
corresponding to that upon the linen, or a hem an inch wide 
may be turned below the last row of braid 

One of the small novelties for table use is a cheese set 
The two pieces of which it consists are a round linen mat, 
embroidered and scalloped upon the edge in white or colors, 
and a sort of lap or cover, in shape something like a tea 
cozy, to slip over the pineapple or Edam cheese. The cover 
is of the same material, and can receive the same decoration 
as the mat 

Some of the fine towels recently brought from Ruasia have 
an edge decoration of strong braid lace, such as is sold in 
our shops as Russian lace. On some towels there isa band 
of insertion to match, set on three inches above the hem. 
The lace is so covered with French knots, done in blue and 
red cotton, a8 to look almost like passemenicrie. The same 
decorated lace is used to edge sofa pillows of any plain ma 
terial. Bine denim, embroidered with red and white, and 
bordered with broad lice worked over with the same colors, 
is very pretty for a yacht cushion cover 

Another cushion in Russian effects can be made of black 
satin, with luce insertion four inches wide put across it like 
a letter X. The insertion may be fastened down with cat 
stitching in dark red silk after being dotted with blue and 
red silk. If in the lace or the insertion there are large plain 
figures, they may be covered with long spiky stitches or 
with the over-worked figure known as the cobweb. Ona 
cushion like this with lace on the centre the edging may be 
only an inch or two wide, and should be sewed on without 
fulness, except at the corners, so that it will stand out in 
stead of falling like a ruffle 


THE IDIOT. 
BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
Il 


ET’'S write a book,” suggested the Idiot, as he took his 

4 place at the board and unfolded his napkin. 

W hat about?” asked the Doctor, with a smile at the idea 
of the Idiot's thinking of embarking on literary pursuits. 

About four hundred pages long,” said the Idiot. ‘‘I 
feel inspired 

‘You are inspired,” said the Schoolmaster. ‘‘In your 
way you are a genius. I really never heard of such a varie- 
gated Idiot as you are in all my experience, and that means 
a great deal, 1 can tell you, for in the course of my career as 
an instructor of youth I have encountered many idiots.” 

‘* Were they idiots before or after having drank at the 
fount of your learning?” asked the Idiot, placidly 

Mr. Pedagog glared. and the Idiot was apparently satis- 
fied. To make Mr. Pedagog giare appeared to be one of the 
chiefest of his ambitions 

You will kindly remember, Mr. Idiot,’ said Mrs. Ped- 
agog at this point, ‘‘that Mr. Pedagog is my husband, and 
such insinuations at my table are distinctly out of place.” 

** Lask your pardon, Mrs. Pedagog,” rejoined the offender, 
meekly Nevertheless, as apart from the question in hand 
as to whether Mr. Pedagog inspires idiocy or not, I should 
like to get the views of this gathering on the point you make 
regarding the table. Js this your table? Is it not rather the 
table of those who sit about it to regale their inner man with 
the good things under which 1 remember once or twice to 
have heard it groan? To my mind, the latter is the truth. It 
is our table, because we buy it, and I am forced to believe 
that some of us pay for it. Iam prepared to admit that if 
Mr. Brief, for instunce, is delinquent in his weekly payments, 
his interest in the table reverts to you until he shall have 
liquidated, and he is not privileged to say a word that you 
do not approve of; but |, for instance, who since January 
ist have heen compelled to pay in advance, am at least sole 
lessee, and for the time being proprietor of the portion for 
which I have paid. You have sold itto me. I have entefed 
into possession, and while in possession, as a matter of right 
and not on sufferance, haven't I the privilege of freedom of 
speed hr?’ 

You certainly exercise the privilege whether you have 
it or not,” snapped Mr. Pedagog 

‘* Well, I believe in exercise,” said the Idiot. ‘‘ Exercise 
brings strength, and if exercising the privilege is going to 
strengthen it, exercise it I shall, if 1 have to hire a gymna- 
sium for the purpose. But to retarn to Mrs. Pedagog’s re 
mark. It brings up another question that has more or less 
interested me. Because Mrs. Smithers married Mr. Pedagog, 
do we lose all of our rights in Mr. Pedagog? Before the 
happy event that reduced our number from ten to nine—” 

‘We are still ten, are we not?” asked Mr. Whitechoker, 
counting the guests 

Not if Mr. Pedagog and the late Mrs. Smithers have be- 
come one,” said the Idiot. “ But, as I was saying, before 
the happy event that reduced our number from ten to nine 
we were permitied to address our friend Pedagog in any 
term we saw fit, and whenever he became sufficiently inter 
ested to indulge in repartee we were privileged to return it 
Have we relinquished that privilege? I don’t remember to 
have done so.” 

“I's a question worthy of your giant intellect,” said Mr 
Pedagog, scornfully. ‘For myself, 1 do not at all object to 
anything you may choose to say to me or of me. Your as- 
saults are to me as water is to a duck’s back.” 

‘*Il am sorry,” said the Idiot. “I hate family disagree- 
ments, and here we have Mrs. Pedagog taking one side and 
Mr. Pedagog the other. But whatever decision may ulti 
mately be reached, of one thing Mrs. Pedagog must be as- 
sured. I on principle side against Mr. Pedagog, and if it 
be the wish of my good landlady that I shall refrain from 
playing intellectual battledoor and shuttlecock with her 
husband, whom we all revere, I certainly shall refrain. 
Hereafter if I indulge in —— that in any sense resem- 
bles repartee with our landlord, f wish it distinctly under- 
stood that an apology goes with it.” 

“ That's all right, my boy,” said the Schoolmaster. ‘“ You 
mean well. You are a little new, that’s all, and we all un- 
derstand you.” 

“I don't understand him,” growled the Doctor, still smart- 
ing under the recollection of former breakfast-table discom- 
fitures. ‘I wish we could get him translated.” 

‘If you prescribed for me once or twice I think it likely 
I should be translated in short order,” retorted the Idiot. 
“I wonder how I'd go translated into French.” 
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** You couldn’t be expressed in French,” put in the Lawyer. 
“It would take some barbarinn tongue to do you justice.” 

* Very well,” said the Idiot. “ Proceed. Do me justice.” 

‘“*T can’t begin to,” said Mr. Brief, angrily. 

“That's what I thought,” said the Idiot. ‘That's the 
reason why you always do me such great injustice. You 
lawyers always have to be doing something, even if it is 
only holding down a chair so that it won't blow out of your 
office window. If it isn’t one thing, it’s the other. What's 
libel, anyhow, Mr. Brief?” 

** None of your business,” growled the Lawyer. 

“A very good general definition,” said the Idiot, approv- 
ingly. ‘If there's any business in the world that I should 
hate to have known as mine it is that of libel. I think, how- 
ever, your definition is not definite. What I wanted to 
know was just how far I could go with remarks at this 
table and be safe from prosecution,” 

“ Nobody would ever prosecute you, for two reasons,” 
said the Lawyer. ‘In a civil action for money damages a 
verdict against you for ten cents wouldn't be worth a rap, 
because the chances are you couldn't pay. In a criminal 
action P< conviction would be a bad thing, because you 
would be likely to prove a corrupting influence in any jail 
in creation. Besides, you'd be safe before a jury, anyhow. 
You are just the sort of idiot that the intelligent jurors of 
to-day admire, and they'd acquit you of any crime. A man 
has a right to a trial at the hands of a jury of his peers. I 
don't think even in a jury-box twelve idiots equal to your- 
self could be found, so don’t worry.” 

“Thanks. Have a cigarette?” said the Idiot, tossing one 
over to the Lawyer. “It’s all Ihave. If I had a half-dol- 
lar I should pay you for your opinion, but since I haven't, 
1 offer you my all. The temperature of my coffee seems to 
have fallen, Mrs. Pedagog. Will you kindly let me have 
another cup?” 

‘* Certainly,” said Mrs. Pedagog 
another cup.” 

Mary did as she was told, placing the empty bit of china 
at Mrs. Pedagog’s side. 

‘Tt is for the Idiot, Mary,” said Mrs. Pedagog. “ Take 
it to him.” 

‘* Empty, ma’am?” asked the maid 

“Certainly, Mary,” said the Idiot, perceiving Mrs. Peda- 
gog’s point. ‘‘I asked for another cup, not for more coffee.” 


“Mary, get the Idiot 





I ASKED FOR ANOTHER CUP.” 


* CERTAINLY. 


Mrs. Pedagog smiled quietly at her own joke. At hair 
splitting she could give the Idiot points. 

‘*T am surprised that Mary should have thought I wanted 
more coffee,” continued the taiot, in an aggrieved tone. ‘It 
shows that she too thinks me out of my mind.” 

‘** You are not out of your mind,” said the Bibliomaniac. 
‘It would be a good thing if you were. In replenishing 
your mental supply you might have the luck to get better 
quality.” 

‘I probably should have the luck,” said the Idiot. “I 
have had a great store of it in my life. From the very start 
I have had luck. When I think that 1 was born myself, 
and not you, I feel as if I had had more than my share of 
good fortune—more luck than the law allows. How much 
luck does the law allow, Mr. Brief?” 

** Bosh!” said Mr. Brief, with a scornful wave of his hand, 
as if he were ridding himself of a troublesome gnat. ‘‘ Don’t 
bother me with such mind-withering questions.” 

“ All right,” said the Idiot. “I'll ask you an easier one: 
Why does not the world recognize matrimony ?” 

r. Whitechoker started. Here indeed was a novel prop- 
osition. 

**|—I—must confess,” said he, ‘that of all the idiotic 
questions I—er—I have ever had the honor of hearing asked, 
that takes the—” 

** Cake?” suggested the Idiot 

“—nalm!” said Mr. Whitechoker, severely. 

** Well, perhaps so,” said the Idiot. ‘* But matrimony is 
the science, or the art, or whatever you call it, of making two 
people one, is it not?” 

“It certainly is,” said Mr. Whitechoker. “ But what of 
it?” 

‘The world does not recognize the unity,” said the Idiot. 
‘* Take our good proprietors, for instance. They were made 
one by yourself, Mr. Whitechoker. I bad the pleasure of 
being an usher at the ceremony, yielding the position of best 
man gracefully, as is my wont, to the Bibliomaniac. He was 
best man, but not the better man, by a simple process of rea- 
soning. Now no one at this board disputes that they are 
one, but how about the world? Mr. Pedagog takes Mrs. Ped- 
agog to a concert. Are they one there?” 

** Why not?” asked Mr. Brief. 

‘That's what I want to know—why not? The world, as 
represented by the ticket-taker at the door, says they are 
not—or implies that they are not, by demanding tickets for 
two. They attempt to travel out to Niagara Falls. The 
railroad people charge them two fares ; the hackman charges 
them two fares; the hotel bills are made out for two peo 
It is the same wherever they go in the world, and I regret to 
say that even in our own home there is a disposition to re- 
gard them as two. When I spoke of there being nine per 
sons here instead of ten, Mr. Whitechoker himself disputed 
pe aque yet it was not so much his fault as the fault 
of Mr. and Mrs. Pedagog themselves. Mrs. Pedagog seems 
to doubt the unity by providing two separate chairs for the 
two halves that make up the charming entirety. Two cups 
are provided for their coffee. Two forks, two knives, two 
spoons, two portions of all the delicacies of the season which 
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‘‘ DEMANDS TICKETS FOR TWO.” 


are lavished upon us out of season—generally after it—fall 
to their lot. hey do not object to being called a happy 
couple, when they should be known as a happy single. 
Now what I want to know is why the world docs not ac- 
cept the shrinkage which has been pronounced valid by the 
church and is reeognized by the individual? Can any one 
here tell me that?” 

No one could, apparently. At least no one endeavored to. 
The Idiot looked inquiringly at all, and then, receiving no 
reply to his question, he rose from the table. 

ss think,” he said, as he started to leave the room—‘“I 
think we ought to write that book. If we mace it up of the 
things you people don't know, it would be one of the great- 
est books of the century. At any rate, it would be great 
enough in bulk to fill the biggest library in America.” 


. 


YACHTING COSTUME FROM WORTH. 
See illustration on front page. 


HE French yachtswoman’s taste in dress differs greatly 
from that of her English sister. The latter wears a trim 
tailor-made gown of serviceable serge or linen, with a blouse 
and reefer of the simplest shape, and a sailor hat or yachting- 
cap like those worn by men. Something more fanciful 
both in stuffs and style is preferred by the Parisian. Tidings 
reach us of boating gowns of fish-net and of Galatea cloths 
which are decidedly unique, and to these are added fragile 
collets and hats, na A chiffon and feathers that run the risk 
of speedy collapse from moisture-laden sea-breezes. 

A compromise between the extremes of French and Eng- 
lish dress has been devised for the pretty sailor in the illus- 
tration. Her gown is of white repped wool finely dotted 
all over the surface, a non-shrinkable stuff not heavier than 
serge, but far more effective. It is made with a Directoire 
basque of very simple shape, with revers of white moiré, and 
clasped by a moiré belt. The very full skirt is bordered 
with three bands of the wool, each edged with a narrow 
piping fold of white satin. The sleeves are gigots of grent 
breadth at the top, and as close as comfort will permit on the 
forearm. 

A charming little collet to add when stiff breezes blow is 
of the white wool of the gown. A Parisian touch is given 
in the thick waving puffs of white mousseline which trim 
the shoulders, and the full collar of mousseline around the 
neck. 

The Virot hat is of white straw wholly covered with 
white lace. Two chouz of light green velvet are set under 
the brim. On each side of the crown are white and black 
birds with wings and tail pointed upward, as if preparing for 
flight. 

The low shoes are of white canvas, and loose large gloves 
of heavy white kid complete the attractive engemble. 


PARIS TOILETTE£S. 
See illustrations on page 540. 


\ OIRE and mousseline are charmingly combined in the 
iV graceful evening gown from Paris, of which an illustra- 
tion is given herewith. The trained skirt proclaims that it 
is for a matron—a young chitelaine who evidently prefers 
to leave off her jewels when receiving her friends. “The low 
pointed corsage is of pale yellow moiré antique, It is fitted 
by darts and laced in the back. A)Jl the top of the waist is 
of mousseline de soie of the same yellow tone, drawn down 
from the shoulders in full folds to meet on the bust and 
form a ruffle below. The sleeves are each a great puff of 
mousseline trimmed with double jabots of the same, held by 
a large bow of black satin ribbon. 

The train is straight and not of great length. It is of the 
yellow moiré opening on a tablier front of mousseline de 
soie gathered quite full on a foundation skirt of yellow 
taffeta. A large ruche of the mousseline borders the foot 
of the transparent tablier. A bow of black satin ribbon 
terminates the corsage in the back, with long sash ends 
descending almost to the foot of the skirt. 

White and pink moiré gowns similar to this model have 
been designed for Newport, Lenox, and other summer abiding- 
places. The ribbons used in some of these dresses were 
white in preference to black. The mousseline matches the 
moiré in color in every ivstance. 

Women who go to the sea-shore have so long been limited 
to tailor gowns that they will appreciate the variety given 
in the tasteful and practical model from the Maison Lip- 
man of Paris which we present. It is as plain and simple 
in cut as any tailor gown, is of serviceable material and 
trimming, and has an air of ease and comfort delightful to 
see in summer gowns. It is made of white serge lined 
throughout with the thinnest silk taffeta, white, rose, or yel- 
low, as one may prefer. The corsage is ] ee to the belt 
in front and back, and may be mounted on a fitted whale- 
boned lining, or else the thin silk may also be gathered 
around the waist and all whalebones omitted. 

The trimming which gives elaboration to this gown can be 
bought ready-made in the best shops. It is a circular ruffle 
—that is, without fulness at the top—made of wide white 
mohair braid in row after row joined together by herring- 
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bone stitches of silk or of zigzag braid. It is used here for 
a collarette, an undulating basque, and a flounce at the foot 
of the skirt. The belt is a straight band of similar braid. 
Large pearl buttons fasten the corsage. A collar and cravat 
bow of embroidered batiste complete the gown. 

The sun-hat is of white lace. The brim opens in front to 
leave in view a soft bow of moiré ribbon. A cluster of pink 
blossoms is placed on each side just back of the bow. 

The French couturiéres make entire gowns of this mohair 
braid over thin silks. Those of light beige-color and white 
are exceedingly pretty, and are cut from the piece woven in 
straight rows instead of being in flounces. Blue braid gowns 
are effective over green silk, and those of black braid are on 
either pale green or bright cerise, 


WOMEN’S TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP AT 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BY J. PARMLY PARBT. 


Y yng are few athletic sports which women can enjoy 

in the same way that men do as well as lawn-tennis. 
While they are of course handicapped somewhat by their 
physical limitations and their dress, they have learned the 
game systematically, and some of them now excel at it toa 
remarkable degree. Though a woman’s skirts and her lack 
of physical prowess make ‘it impossible for her to play 
against men on equal terms, still she plays with them in 
many matches, and plays with her own sex with nearly as 
much skill, if not with the same force and power, as the 
men boast of 





THE CHALLENGE TROPHY. 


The recent annual tournament for the championship of 
America, which was held under the auspices of the United 
States National Lawn-tennis Association on the picturesque 
grounds of the Philadelphia Cricket Club, at Wissahickon 
Heights, one of the fashionable suburbs of Philadelphia, did 
much toward increasing the popularity of the game among 
Philadelphia women as well as those in other parts of the 
country 

The remarkable skill displayed by some of the young 
ladies in the matches, and particularly those in the final 
championship contest between Miss Helen R. Hellwig, of 
Brooklyn, and Miss Aline M. Terry, of Staten Island, sur 
prised many of the large number of prominent Philudelphia 
society women who visited the grounds during the progress 
of the tourney, and it is probable that lawn-tennis will be 
more than ever a popular game among them this season 
The tournament was a decided success this year, as it has 
been each spring since it has been held at the Philadelphia 
Cricket Club. The committee in whose charge the manage 
ment was placed did their work well, and the weather was 
very favorable throughout the week. 

Miss Terry, who won the championship emblem, a costly 
silver cnke-basket, last spring, by default from Miss Mabel 
E. Cahill, of New York, appeared to defend her claim to 
the trophy, and was in even better form than last year. 
She was surprised, however, to find so strong an adversary 
in Miss Hellwig. The challenger is one of a rising genera 
tion of players, who are rapidly supplanting the older fa 
vorites, so well known in lawn-tennis only a few years ago 
Miss Juliette Atkinson, Miss Bessie Moore, and Miss Jennie 
Brush, all of the same club to which Miss Hellwig belongs 
—the Kings County Tennis Club, of Brooklyn—also belong 
to this new school, but two of them were unfortunately not 
present at Philadelphia this spring. Miss Moore was sick 
for some weeks early this season, and was thus unable to 
get the practice necessary to warrant her playing in the 
championship events. Miss Brush, too, is rather out of 
practice this spring, and therefore did not go down to Phila 
delphia 





GENERAL VIEW OF GROUNDS 


Brooklyn, however, was well represented by Miss Hellwig 
and Miss Atkinson, for between them, and with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Edwin P. Fischer, of New York, in the mixed 
doubles, they carried off all three championships. Miss 
Hellwig won first prize in the tournament without the loss 
of a single set, and then defeated Miss Terry in the challenge 
match for the championship after a long and exciting match. 
In the women’s doubles, Miss Hellwig and Miss Atkinson 
played together, and did not lose a set throughout the tour 
nament, while, with Mr. Fischer for a powerful partner, 
Miss Atkinson repeated her other performance and captured 
the mixed double championship of the country, each of the 
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matches being won in straight sets. This is a record which 
no club has equalled for many years. 

One of the most interesting features of the meeting was 
the play of Mrs. Toulmin, who won the championship in 
1888 and 1889, before she was married, but who had dropped 
out of active competition for several years before this sea- 
son. The Wissahickon Inn Challenge Cup, as the emblem 
is called, will become the property of any one winning it 
three times, not necessarily in succession, und as Mrs. ‘Toul- 
min—or, rather Miss Bertha Townsend—had won it twice, 
before this year, a third victory would make the cup hers, 
But there are several other women who have a claim on the 
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THE MATCH IN WOMEN’S SINGLES. 


trophy up to date, as the following record of its winners will 
show: 1887, Miss Nellie F. Hansell; 1888, Miss Bertha L. 
Townsend; 1889, Miss Bertha L. Townsend; 1890, Miss Ellen 
C. Roosevelt; 1891, Miss Mabel E. Cahill; 1892, Miss Mabel 
E. Cahill; 1898, Miss Adeline M. Terry; 1894, Miss Helen R. 
Hellwig. 

Mrs. Toulmin played at Philadelphia this year as well as 
she ever did, but lawn-tennis has gone ahead a good deal 
since she was in the height of her success, and she has hard- 
ly kept pace with its progress. Still, she made a very cred- 
itable showing, and at one time played the strongest tennis, 
many good critics say, that has ever been seen on the Wis- 
sahickon courts. In her match with Miss Atkinson she 
was being rapidly beaten, and her opponent needed only 
a few more strokes to score a victory, when Mrs. Toulmin 
struck a winning streak, which she held until the end of 
the match, winning by a most vigorous uphill game. In 
the final round, the next day, she did not play in nearly as 
good form as when she beat Miss Atkinson. She could 
make little headway against Miss Hellwig’s clever play, and 
was beaten in three straight sets. 

Seldom has there been seen so large and appreciative an 

audience at a tennis match, except at the Newport cham- 
pionship tournament, as that which applauded the clever 
lay of the two young ladies in the challenge match at 
Pifindelphia. The big grand stand of the Cricket Club was 
nearly filled with fashionable spectators—for the tournament 
was the society feature of the week at Philadelphia—while 
on the piazza of the big club-house, and on the porch of the 
ladies’ club-house, there were other isolated groups of in- 
terested witnesses, 

Miss Hellwig was clearly the favorite with the audience 
throughout, and she was greeted with a perfect ovation of 
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applause and congratulations when her victory was com- 
plete. During the contest the interest was kept at the high- 
est pitch because the score was so close from the first to the 
last stroke. The match lasted nearly three hours, and the 
strain was quite severe on the contestants—both physically 
and nervously—for until the last few strokes of the fifth set 
the issue was in doubt, and each was straining every nerve 
to forge ahead of the other. 

Miss Terry was very much disappointed at her failure to 
retain the championship, but bravely said she would try 
again next year, and if present predictions do not fail she 
will be one of the strongest rivals Miss Hellwig will have 
for the honor she so recently won. Miss Terry certainly 
played the more severe game of the two, and forced the is- 
sue on every stroke. Her play was so fast that there are 
few women in the country who could have kept up with it, 
but Miss Hellwig so skilfully defended her court that Miss 
Terry finally beat herself by driving the balls into the net 
and outside of the court lines. 

By some of the ex-champion’s friends it was urged that 
she was somewhat out of form; that she had been sick, and 
had not had time to practice as she should have done; but, 
be that as it may, she certainly played a skilful game, and 
was only defeated by very clever play. Though the meet- 
ing resulted in downfall for the plucky defender of the 
championship, she fell gloriously, and may arise again next 
season, phoenixlike, from the ashes of her defeat. — 

The social side of the tournament ended on Saturday even- 
ing with a supper on the club-house piazza and a tennis 
dance on the great lawn of the club. ‘The buildings were 
beautifully decorated with bunting, and from all parts of 
the grounds the varicolored lights from Japanese lantérns 
lent to the scene the appearance of a dance in fairyland. 
The committee in charge of the tournament and dance was 
composed of Mrs. Alan H. Harris, Mrs, Joseph H. Bur- 
roughs, Miss Annabella C. Wistar, Mr. John H. Whitaker, 
Mr. Charles T. Cowperthwaite, Mr. Henry H. Kingston, 
Mr. Edward 8. Crawley, and the Rev. William P. Merrill. 
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THE SIXTH SENSE. 


™ REAT diversity of opinion exists as lo what constitutes 
that supplement to the five gifts of nature, the extra 
sense, whose existence, however, we agree to recognize as a 
help to all. lt is urged that common-sense is so valuable, 
and, in spite of iis name, so uncommon a quality, that it de- 
serves to rank with the precious physical endowments. And 
it had, too, a meaning, now obsolete, as a supposed sense 
which was held to be the common bond of all the others. 
Bat it is more practical and less expansive than the delicate 
requirements of the case demand, and is sometimes exercised 
in a blunt, inconsiderate way which unfits it to be the peer 
of sight and hearing, so distasteful are some of iis methods 
to both these senses, Its instantaneous and usually correct 
judgments when unveiled by any softening medium are at 
war with the sense of propriety, which has in its turn many 
claims to the title of sixth sense, its adherents asserting with 
reason that it merits the high rank by its recognition of so- 
cial requirements and its avoidance of the blunders which 
are worse than crimes, Duty has been boldly named as 
having incontestable superiority over all rivals, while the 
charms of music are just as zeulously urged by those who 
yield themselves willing slaves to the enchantments of mel 
ody. 

But there is a peculiar talent, a social art, an amiable gift, 
which combines the virtues of these claimants with an ex- 
quisite delicacy and an elegance of good- breeding all its 
own. It has the best qualities of common-serse — sound 
judgment and prompt decision—and with these it has, more- 
over, that grace of discretion which is the basis of propriety, 
a clear discernment of duty with a ready yielding to its be- 
hests; and it stills so many jarring notes, replacing them 
with sweet chords, that ‘‘ music’s golden tongue” is less el- 
oquent, less effective. Its very name is sometimes used to 
designate the stroke in beating time, and with tact one can 
evoke harmony from the most discordant elements, 

Some fortunate beings are born with this sixth sense, and 
they are everywhere welcomed, while life has a new charm 
for all who are so happy as to know them. Others strive to 
gain it, making, it is true, some false steps before they reach 
their goal, but with patient effort they acquire the pleasant 
art,and thus enhance even the most brilliant qualities with 
which nature and education may have blessed them. 

Tact is valuable in every relation of life, its quiet unob- 
trusive diplomacy being as effective in the nufsery, and 
with those children of a larger growth who compose the 
domestic retinue, as in the highest circles of so¢ial inter 
course. It has a passive phase, and is not less delightful 
while ignoring the disagreeables than when moré actively 
engaged, for it is as discreet in its silences as in ils spoken 
words. To be tactful, then, is to be agreeable to others and 
very comfortable to one’s own self, so that it is wotth while 
to take pains to acquire that savoir-faire which really knows 
how to make life brighter. And when one has been sub- 
jected to that species of brutality which euphoniously styles 
itself downright frankness, how inexpressibly soothing and 
refreshing is it to take refuge with the gracious belngs who 
have all the qualities which make up the sixth sense! 





MELLA STANLEYeTTA Trtvs is her name, and she is a 
pretty blue-eyed girl of twenty-three, dainty and pleasing, 
ws are all New York girls of the period. Miss Titus is a 
graduate of the New York Normal College. While sitting at 
her father’s bedside during a long illness of his it occurred 
to her to read and study law as a means of passing the time 
at night. To a representative of The Sun she said, the other 
day: ‘‘I got some law books, and that’s the way I began. 
I found law interesting, and I soon began to like it very 
much. After a while | came to the conelusion that as I had 
started the thing I might as well go through with it, so I 
determined to take a regular course. I entered the woman's 
class at the University of New York in October, 1891, and 
was graduated in April at the head of the class. In the fol 
lowing October I entered the Junior class of the Law De- 
partment of the university. While in that class I won the 
Faculty prize of $100. The next year, in the Senior class, 
I was taken very ill with the grip, and was unable to attend 
lectures for eight weeks. However, at examination I stood 
fourth in a class of one hundred and five men and five wo 
men, and in June, 1893, I received my degree of LL.B.” 
Miss Titus was the only woman who appeared as a candi- 
date for examination on the 16th of June last, when eighty 
persons presented themselves for examination for admis 
sion to the bar. When her name was read among those 
who had succeeded, her fellow-candidates cheered her with 
enthusiasm. She is a niece of the late Judge Titus, of 
Dutchess County, New York. 

—QOne of the most interesting memorials to be unveiled 
in the new Chicago temple of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union is the Chautauqua Fountain, which occupies 
one of the pleasantest alcoves in the tablet-lined corridor of 
Willard Hall. The fountain, designed by the Danish seulp- 
tor Rold Smith, is completed and in place, and it,is the plin 
of Mrs. Matilda B. Carse, who has had charge of the erection 
of the temple, to have Miss Willard unveil the fountain on 
her birthday, the 23d of next September. Rold Smith is at 
present working on a soldiers’ monument for ‘the State of 
Wisconsin. He has also made a bust of Mrs. Carse, to be 
mounted on one side of the platform in Willard Hall. 

—Mrs. Julia J. Irvine, who has been chosen to act as 
President .f Wellesley College during the coming year, is 
the daughter of the late Dr. Mary Thomas, of Richmond, 
Indiana, Dr. Thomas was a very successful physician, a 
believer in all reforms and progressive movements for her 
sex, and a woman in whose ability and judgment every one 
had explicit faith and confidence. These qualities, together 
with her mother’s wonderful faculty for leatling and govern- 
ing, seem to have been inherited in a marked degree by Mrs. 
Irvine. 

—One of the very few persons now living who have spoken 
with Napoleon the First is Henry Muller, an inmate of the Sol- 
dier’s Home at Kearny, New Jersey, who has just celebrated 
his one-hundredth birthday. Born in Brunswick, Germany, 
in 1794, he has fought in four wars, saw and spoke with Na- 
poleon at Moscow, was at Waterloo, and performed his last 
military service in our civil war. He has never received a 
wound, was never in hospital, and is still in full possession 
of strength and faculties. 
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CHAPTER I. 


A SURPRISE AND AN INJUNCTION, 


UCIAN!” The sick man was propped up by pillows. 
4 His hands lay folded outside the coverings. All that 
could be seen of a face covered with an iron-gray beard was 


pale. His deep-set eyes were bright. His square, strong 
brow, under a mass of black hair touched with gray, was 
pale Lucian, I say His voice was strong and firm, 


although the patient repose of his head and hands showed 
that movement was either difficult or impossible. ‘* Lucian, 
it is no use trying to deceive me.” 
I do not try to deceive you. There is always hope.” 
Ihave none, Sit down now and let us talk quietly. It 
is the last chance, very likely, and I have a good deal to say 
Sit down, my son—there—so that I may see you.” 

The He placed a chair by the bedside and 
sat down. He was a young man about seven-and-twenty 
years of age. He had the same square forehead as his fa 
ther, and the same deep-set bright black eyes; the same 
siraight black eyebrows. His face was beardless ; the fea 
tures were strong and clearly cut; it was a face of resolu 
tion: not what girls call a handsome face, but a face of in 
tellectual power, a responsible face, a masterful face. His 
broad shoulders and tall, strong figure increased the sense 
of personal force which accompanied the presence of Lucian 
Calvert 

‘*The weakest point about human knowledge,” said the 
sick man, philosophizing from habit, ‘‘ is that we never seem 
to make any real advance in keeping the machivery in or 
der, or in setting it right when it gets wrong.” He was a 
mechanical engineer by calling, and of no mean reputation. 
‘* When the machinery goes wrong, the works stop. Then 
we have to throw away the engine. She can’t be repaired. 
Why don’t you learn how to tinker it up, you doctors?” 

The son, who was a physician, shook his head 

**Wedo our best,” he said. ‘‘ But we are only beginning.” 

Why don’t you learn how to set the thing going again? 
Let the machine run down, and then take it to pieces’ and 
mend it. Get up steam again, and then run her for another 
spell. That's what you ought to do, Lucian.” 

‘* You are talking like yourself again, father.” 

*] suppose,” he went on,‘ that if men had by their own 
wit themselves invented this machine of the body, if they 
had built it up, bit by bit, as we fellows have done with our 
engines, they would understand the thing better. As it is, 
we must pay forignorance. A man finds he has got to die 
at fifty-five because the doctors know nothing but symptoms. 
Fifty-five! In the very middle of one’s work! It’s disgust 


son obeved 


ing. Just beginning, so to speak, and all his knowledge 
wasted—gone—dissipated—unless somehow there’s the con- 


servation of intellectual energy.” 

‘* Perhaps there is,” said his son. “As you say, we under- 
stund little more than symptoms, which is the reason why 
there is always hope.’ 

But he spoke without assurance. 

‘‘Never mind myself,” the father replied. ‘ About you, 
Lucian.” 
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‘* Don't think about me ; I shall do very well.” 

I must think about you, my dear boy, because it is im 
possible to think about myself. Last night I had a dream. 
I was floating in dark space, with nothing to think about. 
And it was maddening. I don’t suppose that death means 
that. Well, I shall learn wimt it means in a day or two. 
There’s the money question. I never tried to save money. 
I was set dead against saving quite early in life. Had good 
reason to hate and loathe saving. But I believe that Tom 
Nicholson has got something of mine—something that rolled 
in—and there’s your mother’s money. You won't starve. 
And you've got your profession.” 

I shall do, sir.” 

‘I think you will. I've always thought you would. 
You've got it written on your face. If you keep your 
eyes in the right direction—in the direction of work—you’ll 
do very well. You will either go up steadily or you will 
go down swiftly. It is the gutter or the topmost round for 
you 

He paused. The exertion of talking was too great for his 
strength 

** Rest, father,” said the son, touching the sick man’s pulse. 
** Rest, and talk again to-morrow.” 


‘*Who will talk with me to-morrow? Wait a moment, 





Lucian. Lift my head. So. That's better. I breathe 
again. Now—as soon as I am buried, you must commu 


nicate the news of my death—to my father 

‘To whom?” Lucian started. He thought 
was off his head. 

‘*To my father, Lucian 
have a father still living.” 

Imagine, dear reader! This young man had lived seven- 
and-twenty years in the world, and always in the belief that 
his father was an only child, and that his grandfather was 
dead, and that there were no cousins, or if any, then perhaps 
cousins not desirable. Then you will understand the amaze 
ment of this young man. He sprang to his feet and bent 
over the sick man. No; his eyes were steady. There was 
no outward sign of wandering. ; 

“My father, Lucian,” he repeated 
I assure you.” 

‘ Your father? Why? 
he—perhaps—poor?” a 

‘‘ He is a very old man; he is over ninéty years of age. 
And he is not poor at all. His poverty is not the reason 
why you have never heard of him.” 

Oh! Then why—” 

_ ‘Patience, my son, He is neither poor nor obscure. He 
is famous; in fact, so famous that I resolved to begin the 
world for myself without his reputation on my back. A 
parent's greatness may hamper a young man at the outset. 
So I left him.” . 

‘*His reputation? We are, then, connected with a man of 
reputation.” But Lucian spoke dubiously 

“ You are, as you will shortly, perhaps, discover. I sup- 
pose he no longer follows his profession, being now so old.” 

**What profession?” 

‘* Destruction and Ruin,” replied the old man, shortly, 

“Oh!” His son asked no further questions. Perhaps he 
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his father 


1 have never told you that I 


‘I am not delirious, 


Where is he? What is he? Is 
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felt that to learn more would make him no happier. A 
strange profession, however, ‘‘ Destruction and Ruin.” 


‘*I changed my name when I left the family home. _ So 
that you have no ancestors, fortunately, except myself, You 
are like Seth, the son of Adam.” 

‘*No ancestors? But we must have ancestors.” 

“If you want to learn all about them, you can. Tom 


Nicholson knows. Tom Nicholson, the lawyer—he knows 
He has got some papers of mine, that I drew up a long time 
ago. It might be better for you to go on in ignorance. On 
the other hand—well, choose for yourself. Read the papers, 
if you like, and find out what manner of people your an 
cestors were. Nicholson will give you your grandfather's 
address. Tell him, without revealing yourself or the name 
that I have borne—or your own relation to me—tell him 
simply that I am dead.” 

“Very well, sir. I will do what you desire.” 

‘‘One thing more. It is my earnest wish—I do not com 
mand ; no man, not even a father, has the right to command 
another—but it is my wish and hope that you may never be 
invited or tempted to resume the name that I abandoned, to 
claim kin with any of the family which I have renounced, 
or to take one single farthing of the fortune which your ances 
tors have amassed. Our money has been the curse of us for 
two hundred years. You may learn, if you please, from Tom 
Nicholson the history of the family. From father to son— 
from father to son. It was got by dishonor ; it has been in- 
creased and multiplied by dishonor: it has been attended 
with dishonor, fraud and crime, madness, selfisiiness, hard 
ness of heart—pitiless hardness of heart has gone with it, 
Lucian, when you have learned the history of your ances- 
tors, you will understand why I left the house full of wretch- 
ed memories and renounced them all. And if I judge you 
aright, you will be ready to renounce them too.” 

“T shall remember your wish, sir,” said his son, gravely 
‘*But I do not understand how the question of money can 
arise, since your father is in ignorance of my very exist 
ence.” 

** Best so. Best so,” said the sick man. 
not be tempted.” 

For one so weak this long conversation was a great effort. 
He closed his eyes and spoke no more. 

The young man sat down again and watched. But he was 
strangely agitated. What did his father mean? What kind 
of profession was that which could be described as Destrue 
tion and Ruin? 

Nothing more was said upon the subject at all, for the 
machinery proved so much out of gear that it suddenly 
stopped. And as no one could possibly set it going again, 
there was nothing left but to put away the engine in the 
place where people put away all the broken engines, 

When the funeral was over, the two principal mourners, 
Lucian Calvert and a certain Mr. Nicholson, old friend and 
legal adviser of his father, above referred to as Tom, drove 
away together. Tiivy went back to the house. 

‘* Now,” said Lucian,*‘ tell me things. All I know is that 
my name is not Calvert, aud that my grandfather is still liv- 


Then you can 


ng. 
** That is all you know, is it? Well, Lucian, in my opin- 














jon you know too much for your own happiness already. I 
advised your father to keep you in ignorance. I saw that 
you would get on, as he had pnd without the help of mon. 
ey or the hinderance of connections. But he thought you 
ought to have the opportunity of knowing everything if 
you choose,” 

** Certainly, I do choose.” 

“ Well, then, your father was my oldest friend. We were 
boys together, at Westminster School. He was unhappy at 
home, for reasons which you may learn if you like. At the 
age of seventecn or se he ran away from home and fonght 
his way up through the engineering shops. His name was 
not John Calvert, but John Calvert Burley.” 

‘Burley? My name is Burley? Go on.” 

Your grandfather lives in Great College Street, West 
minster. Your father never had any communication with 
him after he left the house.” Mr. Nicholson lugged out of 
his coat pocket a little roll of papers. * Here is a bundle of 
papers which have long been in my keeping. They con 
tain an account of the Burley family, drawn up by your 
father for you. There are ulso some letters and memorials 
of his mother and others, taken from her desk after she died. 
And that is all.” 

You have told me nothing at all about the Burley people.” 

‘No. Read the papers which your father prepared for you, 
and you will learn all you want to learn, and perhaps more.” 

He took his hat. ‘* And, Lucian, if you choose to resume 
your true name and to join your own people, 1 will look 
through the papers for you and communicate with your 
grandfather. But I rather think, my dear boy, that you wil! 
prefer to remain Lucian Calvert. Don’t change your name. 
Far better to be the son of John Calvert, civil engineer, than 
the grandson of John Calvert Burley. Toss the papers in 
the fire when you read them, and think no more about the 
matter 

Lucian, left with the packet of papers, handled them 
suspiciously, looked at the fireplace in which there was no 
fire, began to untie, but desisted. Finally he put the roll 
into his pocket and sallied forth. THe was engaged—not an 
unusual thing for a young man—and what is the good of 
being engaged if you cannot put a disagreeable task upon 
your flancee 4 

CHAPTER II. 
A PACKET OF PAPERS, 


Ture girl, Margaret by name, sat with her hands folded in 
her lap, looking up at her lover as he stood over her. 

It has never yet been decided whether those marriages are 
the happier when the couple are alike or when they are un- 
like in what we call essentials, For my own part, I think 
that the latter marriage presents the greater chance of hap- 
piness, if only for the infinite possibilities of unexpectedness ; 
also for the reproduction of the father in the daughter and 
the mother in the son. These two were going to try love in 
unlikeness, The girl was fair in complexion, with blue eyes 
which could gasily become dreamy and were always lumi 
nous; there was at the moment the sweet seriousness in 
them that so well becomes a beautiful woman; she was a 
tall girl, as is demanded by the fashion of the time, dressed 
as one who respects her own beauty, and would become, in 
her lover's eyes, as attractive as she could; a strong and 
healthy girl; able to hold her own yet, as one might con 
clude from her attitude in the presence of her lover; one 
who, when she promised to give herself, meant to give every 
thing, and already had no thought but for him. As she sat 
under him, as he stood over her, every one could under- 
stand here was man masterful, the Lord of Creation, and 
here was woman obedient to the man she loved; that here 
was man creative, and here was woman receptive; that out 
of her submission would spring up her authority. What 
more can the world desire? What more did Nature intend? 

Now that everything is over,” he said,“ it is time for us 
to talk and think about ourselves.” 

* Alremly, Lucian?” 

‘Already. The dead are dead; we are the living. His 
memory will live awhile—longer than most men’s memories, 
because he did good work. With us his memory will last 
al! our lives. Now, Marjorie, I have got somethiog wonder- 
ful to tell you. Listen with both ears.” 

He took a chair and sat down, and held one of her hands 

**Both ears I want. Two or three days before he died, 
my father told me a thing which greatly amazed me. I said 
nothing to you about it, but waited.” 

** What was it, Lucian?” 

“ After the funeral, this morning, I came away with Mr. 
Nicholson, my father’s old friend and his lawyer. He drove 
home with me and we had a talk.” 

Lucian told his tale and produced the packet of papers. 

*'T confess,” he said,‘ that I shrink from reading these 
documents. If I were superstitious, I should think that the 
reading of the documents would bring disaster. That's ab 
surd, of course, But it is certain that there must be some 
thing disagreeable about them—perhaps something shame- 
ful—why, else, did my father run away from home? Why 
did he, as he said, renounce his ancestors? Why did he 
speak of a fortune created by dishonor? Why did he say that 
my grandfather's profession was ‘ Destruction and Ruin’?” 

“** Destruction and Ruin!’ Did he say that? Destruction 
and Ruin? What did he mean? What kind of profession 
is that?’ 

“I don’t know. Now, Madge, this is the position. I have 
never had any cousins at all, or any ancestors on my father’s 
side. His people don’t know of my existence.even. But 
there is in this packet the revelation of the family to which 
I belong—to which you will belong. They may be dis 
graceful people—probably they are.” 

‘Since they do not know of your existence, it is evident 
you need not tell them who you are.” * 

“They must be in some way disreputable. ‘ Destruction 
and Ruin!’ That was my grandfather's profession. Do you 
think he is Napoleon the Great, not dead after all, but sur 
vivor of all his generation? ‘ Destruction and Ruin,’” he 
laughed. ‘‘It would make an attractive advertisement, a 
handbill for distribution on the curb outside the shop door 

—' Destruction anp Rum! There's your heading in big 
letters. ‘By John Calvert Barley!’ There’s your second 
line. ‘Destruction and Ruin ’—this is where your circular 
begins—‘ Destruction and Ruin in all their branches under- 
taken and performed with the utmost certainty, secrecy, and 
despatch—and on reasonable terms. The Nobility and Gen- 
try waited on personally. Everybody destroyed complete- 
ly. Ruin effected in the most thorough manner. Destruc- 
tion superintended from the office. Recovery hopeless. 
Ruin, moral, material, physical, aud mental, guaranteed and 
executed as per order. Strictest confidence. Customers 
may depend on being satisfied with same.’ They always 
say ‘same.’ you know. ‘No connection with any other 
house. Tackle of the newest and most destructive kind 
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to be had on the Three Years’ Hire System. Painless Self- 
Destruction taught in six lessons. Terms—strictly cash.’ ” 

**Hush, hush, Lucian! Not to make a jest of it.” But 
she laugned gently. 

**We need not cry overit. Hang it! What can it be— 
‘ Destruction and Ruin’?” 

**Do you think—do you think—he makes a quack medi- 
cine that will cure everything?” 

‘**Perhaps. ‘The Perfect. Pleasant, and Peremptory 
Pill. Children ery for it. The baby won't be happy till he 
gets it.’ Very likely. Or he may be a Socialist.” 

** Ye—yes;—or—do you think he is a solicitor? Your fa- 
ther always hated lawyers.” 

‘*T don’t know;—or the proprietor of a paper on the other 
side? He was a great Liberal.” 

‘*Perhaps;—or a jerry builder? He hated bad workmen 
of all kinds.” 

‘* Perhaps;—or a turncoat politician? Or a critic? Ora 
cheap-sausage maker? Or the advertiser of soap? Or—” 
When one is still young it is easy to turn everything into 
material for smiles, if not laughter. These two guessed at 
many things for a profession which could be fitly described 
by these two words. But the real thing did not occur to 
them. 

** It was a fat profession,” the young man continued, “ be- 
cause my father was so anxious that I should never be 
tempted to take part in the fortune. Since my existence is 
unknown, it is not likely that the temptation will arise. 1 
wonder what it was?” 

* You wish to know the contents of those papers?” 

“Very much.” 

** You will never rest till you do know them, Well, Lu- 
cian, Jet me read them for you. Perhaps you need not in- 
quire any further. Perhaps your poe: th will be satis- 
fied with a single broad fact. It”—‘‘It” meant the pro- 
fession—*‘ it could not have been so very disgraceful, for 
— father was a Westminster scholar, and has been a life- 
ong friend of Mr. Nicholson, a most respectable person.” 

Lucian gave her the papers. ‘‘ Take them, Madge. Read 
them, and tell me this evening as much as you please about 
them.” 

In the evening he called again. Margaret received him 
with a responsible face and a manner as of one who has a 
difficult duty to perform. 

“Well, Madge? You have read the papers?” 

“They were written by your father. Your grandfather's 
address is 77 Great College Street, Westminster, and his 
name is Jolin Calvert Burley.” 

*“* Yes—so much I knew before. And the wonderful pro- 
fession?” 

** Lucian, it is really disagreeable. Can't you let the mat- 
ter just rest where it is?” 

“Not now. I must know as well as you. What? You 
are to be burdened with disagreeable discoveries and I am 
not to know? Call this the Equality of Love? What about 
that profession? What about Destruction and Ruin?” 

** My dear Lucian, your father began a new family. You 
may be contented with him.” 

** So long as you carry it on with me,” said her lover, with 
a loverlike illustration of the sentiment, ‘‘I shall be quite 
contented. We will renounce our ancestors and al! their 
works and ways—their fortunes and their misfortunes. But 
who they were, and who they are, I must know. Tell me, 
ao. first, what is that profession called Destruction and 
Ruin?” 

** Well, Lucian, your grandfather had several professions, 
and all of them disgraceful. First of all—he must now be 
a very old man—he began by keeping a gambling-house—a 
most notorious gambling-place.” 

** Kind of Crockford’s, I suppose.” 

** Burley’s in Piccadilly. It was open all night long, and 
the keeper was always present looking after the tables, lend- 
ing money to the gamesters, and encouraging them to play. 
Thousands were ruined over his tables. He provided sup- 
per and wine and everything. Well, that is the first part of 
it.” 

“ A very noble beginning. Pray go on.” 

‘*Then he was the proprietor of a place where people— 
detestable people—danced and drank all night long. It ap- 
pears to have been a most horrible place.” 

“Oh! Do we go much lower?’ 

“I don’t know. In addition to all these things, he was 
the most fashionable money-lender in London—and that 
appears to have been, of late years, the profession by which 
he was best known. And because he was such a byword, 
your father could not bear to remain at home, and ran away, 
changing his name. And that, Lucian, is all that you need 
to know about your people. There is a lot about his fore- 
fathers and his brothers. There is a great deal of wicked- 
ness and of misfortune. The story is all told in these pa- 
pers.” She offered them, but he refused them, 

“Keep them, Margaret. 1 think I have heard all I want 
to know, at least for the present. I will write to the old 
man. I should like to gaze upon him; but that is out of the 
question, I suppose.” 

‘*He lives in the house that has been the family house 
since the first Burley of whom anything is known built it.” 

**T'll go and see the outside of the house. Don’t be afraid, 
my child. I will not reveal my existence. I will not try 
to see this gentleman of so many good and pious memories. 
But he is over ninety; surely he must have outlived his 
fame—” 

‘* His infamy, you mean,” she corrected him, severely. 

“Fame or infamy—it matters little after all these years. 
If you were to talk about Burley’s gambling-house of sixty 
or seventy years ago, who would remember it? Old history. 
Old history. It is forty years and more since my father left 
him. I pees that forty years ago there might have been 
some prejudice—but now ?” 

“Some prejudice? Only some, Lucian?” She spoke with 
reproach. She expected much more moral indignation. 

“The world quickly forgets the origin of wealth. My 
father, had he pleased, might have defied the opinion of the 
world. Still, he was doubtless right. Well, Maggie, I am 
glad to know the truth. It might have been worse.” 

** What could be worse?” 

** You yourself suggested quack medicines. But we need 
not make comparisons. Burley’s Gambling-Hell; Burley’s 
Dancing-Crib; Burley’s Money-lending Business. He must 
have been a man of great powers. ickedness on an ex- 
tensive scale requires gevius. There are retail dealers in 
wickedness by the thousand; but the wholesale merchant in 
the wicked line—the man wiio lives on the vices of his fel- 
lows—all the vices he can encourage and manipulate—he is 
rare. Looking at John Burley from the outside, and not as 
a prejudiced descendant, I can see that he must have been a 
very strong man. Now I will tell him that his son is dead.” 
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ELIZABETA. 
BY MARTHA MoCULLOCH WILLIAMS. 


Ne and morning had joined hands to make the roses 
LN beautiful. The night had sown them with pearls—dew 
pearls set delicately upon each point of the leaves. And 
the morning flung abroad such tender tremulous shining as 
turned the pearls all to diamonds of incomparable water. 

A red rose grew tall beside the gate. All the slender 
length of it was set thick with opening flowers, The weight 
of them bent it cuite to earth. It be across the walk, at 
foot of a sister rose—one not so tall, and much less lavish 
of blossom. Yet when it did put forth a flower, the sight 
of it made you glad. For the flowers were pure white, ex- 
cept at the heart. There a true rose flush lay, so warm, so 
perfect, you sighed to think it was never seen until the 
flower was dying. There were pink and yellow roses too, 
climbing to drop balm from the height of crowded trellises; 
and at one side, quite away from all its kind, a root with 
flowers so darkly crimson they were black save in the full 
sunshine. 

The flowers were, in some sort, Miss Berkeley’s solace. 
Curiously enough, she loved the dark rose best of them all. 
She had chosen for it the sunniest seat, and planted about 
it such fine cut-leafed greenery as made a harmony of rich 
color with its glowing darkness. Now she came along the 
F emweme f a slight shape, straight and proud - stepping. 

omewhat of childhood’s limpid faith yet lingered in her 
eyes. Her red mouth seemed to shape itself naturally into 
small, tender, half-wistful smiles. Her head was uncovered, 
her hands bare. With one of them she lightly shaded her 
eyes as she stood face to face with her roses and the morning. 

It was midsummer. Rivers of rainbow radiance trem- 
bled along the grass as the long low sunshine strengthened. 
Mist wraiths, white and wavering, drifted up to melt in the 
blue overhead. And the birds—the dear birds—what flut- 
ings they gave out! What sweet reedy trills! What flood- 
ing melody, as though the heart of music broke with joy in 
the beauty of the morning world. 

Faintly, under their singing, came the plash of dewdrops, 
shaken out by the tricksy small winds ruffling in the tree 
tops. The winds brought breath of the woodlands to mingle 
with and uplift the garden scents. They were cool airs 
too; cool from lying the night through on the breast of the 
slipping river down in the valley. The roses swaying in 
them opened visibly to the sunshine. The red rose, that is, 
and the velvet-dark one. The white lady was more coy. 
There was but the barest stir in her long full-petaled buds, 


‘ready as they were to blossom. 


Miss Berkeley loved her roses too well to let them wither 
on the parent stem. She began to fill her arms, clipping 
with careful tenderness, until she was half hid behind a 
sheaf of dewy bloom. She took the dark flowers first of 
all. They nestled against her cheek and throat; the fra 
grance of them stole through and possessed her soul. It 
was a delicate scent, subtle withal, quite distinct from any 
other. Someway it moved her to turn and bury her lips 
in the flowers, murmuring, under her breath, ‘‘ My dark rose, 
my dark rose, you are as sweet as—love!” 

Steps came behind. She started slightly and turned to 
face one who, at sight of her in such case, put out his hand, 
saying, with a curious half-smile: 

‘Tell me, Elizabeth, are you gathering roses, or have they 
gathered you? You look so at one with them that for my 
life I cannot tell.” 

‘“*I don’t understand,” Miss Berkeley said, a little coldly. 
“I do not see why—” 

‘You do not see why?” the man broke in, this time 
wholly smiling. ‘‘ Oh, Elizabeth! What wilful blindness, 
when the roses are so luringly sweet—so cool, too—and have 
such prickly thorns! I can swear to the thorns. See what 
a scratch they gave me for trying to steal just one: tiny 
bud.” 

“Ah! the roses know you are not their friend. They 
never scratch me, though I gather an armful every morning 
of the summer,” Elizabeth said, making to pass him. He 
= directly in front of her, and held out a pleading 
rand. 

**Surely you can spare me one flower out of your abun 
dance,” he said, and now he did not smile. She turned about 
as though she had not heard, and went a dozen steps along 
the crosswalk that would take her wholly from his sight. 
At the angle where thick shrubbery swallowed it up she 
stopped short and looked over her shoulder. 

he man, Jasper March by name, was not looking after 
her. Instead, he stood where she had left him, his arms 
hanging at his sides, his eyes downcast, his brows drawn 
together in a frown. Yet in some way he seemed to feel her 
arrested motion. Before she could speak he had raised his 
eyes to the level of her own, and sent after her a look that 
brought the color of her pinkest flower fluttering into either 
cheek. 

At the sight he laughed softly, and came close, again 
holding out his hand. This time Elizabeth laid a flower 
within it—a long pale bud that as yet made no sign of the 
warm color at ifs heart. He laid it against his lips, saying, 
softly: 

“Ah! you give me your own flower. This rose is your 
counterpart. I shall keep it always.” 

Elizabeth's shoulders lifted faintly. ‘‘ You are fanciful,” 
she said. ‘‘ We had better go in the house, or you will be 
turning poet. west, you know, would forever ruin your 
legal ts hereabout.” 

He shook his head. ‘ No,” he said, ‘‘I shall not set my- 
self making woful ballads to—anybody’s eyebrows. But I 
would like, of all things, to make an argument—to plead a 
cause, if I may.” 

“‘ There is not time. I must goin. See! my flowers are 
withering now,” Elizabeth said, huddling her words desper- 
ately one on the other. He guve her a keen sidelong glance, 
the while that shadowy half-smile again hovered about his 
lips. 

me You let me see that the cause is already lost. Well, that 
is cruel kindness. I ought to be grateful, only I am not,” 
he said at last, stepping aside to give her room. But she 
did not stir. Instead, she put out her hand, saying, very 
low, 

“T wish I could make you understand—” 

“1 do understand—too well, perhaps,” he said, still hold- 
ing the rose against his lips. Elizabeth felt her cheeks flame. 
She opened her lips as though to speak, but closed them 
again, and went in silence past him, down the long walk, 
and on to the big square red-brick house that stood a little 
way off the garden’s farther end. 

The front of it was severely sombre, with no break of 
porch or recess; but at the east end a piazza jutted out. 
It bad a curtaining of rampant muscadine vines, set thick in 
all their intricate greenery with clusters of young fruit just 
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beginning to take on itself a dusty bloom. Windows reach- 
ing to the floor gave upon the piazza. They stood wide, 
showing within a high square room, so big that the corners 
were yet full of shadow, despite the brilliance of the morn- 
ing. It was furnished with spare and sombre elegance, 
after the fashion of fifty years back. ‘Two tall bookcases, 
black and a carved, stood at the sides of the high black 
mantel to justify the room’s name of library. There was a 
high walnut secretary between the two windows. The lid of 
it had been let down, and an old man stood beside it. 
He was tall and thin, straight in spite of his white hair, 
with clear eyes, and a face that kept still the mobility of 
outh. The lines of it in every point recalled Elizabeth's. 
t was a common saying of the country-side that the Berke- 
ley favor went with the remotest drop of ponmeapay | blood. 
Elizabeth's blood was not remote. She was a Berkeley of 


Berkeleys. Her mother was sister to the old man, Major 
etapa Tord Longmead. Her father, long since dead, had 
been a Berkeley too—the descendant of another branch of 


the old vigorous stock. He died young, leaving only this 
girl-child. His widow at once came back to Longmead, the 
home of her youth, wherein her only brother lived alone 
with the shadow of a great grief. 

He had loved, and won his love, only to find, less than three 
months after the wedding-day, that his wife was hopelessly 
insane. It was a violent insanity—one which made it im- 
possible that he himself should watch and guard her. So 
he put her away, in the care of those most competent to see 
that she came to no harm. And within a week of her going 
away her husband's hair turned from sunny chestnut to the 
whiteness of age. 

Naturally, he gave his sister warm welcome. But, oddly 
enough, he did not greatly care for the smal! Elizabeth. 
She was a living disappointment—the last of his race, and a 
girl. If only she had been born a man-child, all his heart 
would have been won. 

Then fate, in the guise of old friendship, threw the boy Jas- 
per March in his way. He was ten years older than Eliza- 
beth, a studious stripling, when he came to live at Long- 
mead. Within a year he so won upon Major Berkeley and 
his sister, that when he came back from his college course, 
and settled to the study of the law, neither of them would 
hear of his Jeaving them for other quarters, albeit the Ma- 
jor grieved sorely that the young fellow aspired to be other 
than a country gentleman, occupied solely with the care of 
his own land. 

For by this time the two elders had mapped a future for 
him. He was to live with them, and in time to marry Eliz- 
abeth, take the name of Berkeley, and be master of Long- 
mead. Of course, being gentle-folk, they did not say so out- 
right, even one to the other. But each felt what was in the 
other’s mind. In time a clear understanding of it some- 
way filtered into the soul of Jasper March. At first he 
smiled over it as something preposterous. By-and-by, 
watching Elizabeth grow tall and angular and awkward, 
and at last blossom suddenly into graceful charm, he let 
himself think seriously of this plan of his good friends. 
The rest was easy and inevitable. Before Elizabeth came 
to nineteen he had grown to love her so well that he was 
firmly resolved no sort of constraint should be put on her 
inclination. 

Elizabeth? Well, Elizabeth, too, had understood the wish 
of her natural guardians almost as soon as she came to wo 
manhood, She was quick to see, also, the change in Jasper’s 
regard; and if truth must be spoken, gave herself some 
pretty small airs over it, always, of course, strictly in the 
privacy of her own consciousness. To speak further truth, 
she was not ill content with her destiny until two months 
before this morning of light and roses. Then something 
happened that stirred their placid life to sudden ripples. 
W yeliffe Preston came back to live at Wake Forest. 

jake Forest lay broadside to Longmead, with only the 
turnpike between. Their two avenues, indeed, gave upon 
the highway exactly opposite, to each other. Yet the 
houses eed miles apart, since each was set fair in the mid 
die of its own broad lands, 

There was hereditary friendship between the Berkeleys 
and Prestons. Naturally, this long-absent Preston came 
seen to be as much at home at Longmead as under his own 
roof. The elders there made him eagerly welcome. Eliza 
beth had always a smile for him, and sometimes a flower 
Jasper alone held the new-comer at arm's-length. The two 
were nearly of an age, and had been at college together. 
The years that Jasper had given to his profession the other 
had spent in seeing life and the world. 

He was taller than Jasper; better made; full, too, of a 
courtliness that put Jasper’s simple kindliness quite to the 
blush. So much even Madam Berkeley admitted. What 
wonder then if her daughter saw in him a Prince Charming 
come to rescue her from the desert dulness of her life! 

She was free as the wind. Jasper—nobody had ever 
said a word to her. True, since Wycliffe Preston came, 
Jasper had more than once tried to speak what was in his 
heart. But she had fenced him so cleverly away that he 
had never come even so near to it as that morning in the 
garden. She was sorry—oh, so sorry—to disappoint them 
all. But how get around it, when she did not love him? 
You see, she was like the white rose, after all. She did not 
lay bare her heart even to her own soul. 

As she stepped upon the piazza, she gave a faint start. 
Major Berkeley had come outside, and stood looking keenly 
at the pair. His brows drew together in the shadow of a 
frown as he noted how laggardly Jasper followed: now 
whistling to the dogs running riot over the uneven turf; 
now stopping to pull down a locust branch and shake its 
burden of dew upon his bare head; anon calling over his 
shoulder to black Pete, the hostler, that his horse must be 
ready an hour earlier thar usual. 

** What does that mean?” Major Berkeley asked, his eyes 
full on Elizabeth’s face. 

** Business! business! bus—i—ness, Major,” Jasper an- 
swered for her before she could speak. ‘‘I have a case 
upon my conscience—two of them, in fact—though Mises 
Irreverence there,” nodding toward Elizabeth, ‘‘ will have 
it that a lawyer has no conscience to speak of. By-the-way, 
some one must take her in hand. She has grown so saucy 
of late that there is no doing anything with ber.” 

‘‘Hm-m! I should say you are the best person for 
that,” Major Berkeley said, smiling, quite blinded by Jas- 

r’s playful speech, as that person had meant him to be. 
Slizabeth had gone within, and was busy setting her blos- 
soms in bowls and quaint pitchers and old-fashioned long- 
stemmed Venetian glasses. Her mother, watching her, said 
at lust, a little discontentedly: . 

* Really, Elizabeth, I am tired of seeing you potter over 
roses, You touch them as though you thought they had 
feeling. Why don’t you stick them in by handfuls, and be 
done with it?” 
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_ * Because she is too wise,” Jasper said through the win- 
dow. ‘‘She has feeling, Madam Berkeley—and they have 
thorns. And thorns, you know, are the ‘tee re of 
all very precious things. You may have observed that I 
myself am tremendously spiny, and require the nicest 
handling.” 

‘*That sounds like Wycliffe Preston. When did you 
take to speech in his vein’” madam asked, wot 4 

Before Jasper could say more than “ Since I found out 
that you—” a black boy came to the piazza steps, dropped 
his tattered hat beside them, and aay hclding out some- 
thing with both hands: . 

**Dese yere is fer Miss "Liz’beth, an’ de letter too. But 
Marse Wycliffe he say hit ain’t no need ter sen’ answer, 
’case he comin’ yere anyway, his own se’f, dis ebenin’.” 

‘There seems not to have been r-uch need of a letter, with 
2 to say so much,” Major Berkeley said, a trifle tartly. He 
ind seen the happy light in Elizabeth's eyes as she heard 
the m », and now first scented danger from this quarter 
to his darling plan. 

**See! Aren’t they beautiful?” Elizabeth said, holding up 
an osier basket full of downy, dewy, pink-flushed peaches. 
A glossy dark-leafed vine was wreathed about the top of it, 
held in place with knots of the golden parasite that South 
country folk call love-vine. 

‘“‘Hm-m! It is too early for peaches—only the middle 
of June. I like things in season, or not at all,” Madam 
Berkeley said, loftily—so loftily that Jasper laughed aloud, 
and Elizabeth echoed him. 

Major Berkeley looked doubtfully from one young face to 
the other. ‘Read the note, Elizabeth,” he said, at last. 
‘‘There may be something to say to it, notwithstanding 
Israel's conviction to the contrary.” 

‘* No—he says only that we may look for him about four,” 
Elizabeth said, crumpling the sheet, half read, in her hand. 
For the first words made her certain that she must read it 
alone, or risk betrayal of her secret. She ran away, full of 
happy fluttering pulses. ‘‘Coming at four! Coming at 
four!” the big hall clock seemed to say insistently, beating 
out the refrain with lond, half-muffled ticks. It was not 
yet six. How should she manage to live through the Jong, 
long, empty day? 

She ran up to her own chamber and dropped to her knees 
at the side of the white bed. No words came to her, yet the 
posture of adoration exactly suited her ecstatic mood. She 
knew now what it meant, all the crowding new emotions of 
these last weeks. In the knowledge there came to her a 
great wave of compassion for Jasper. She must not let him 
go away thinking her cold or cruel. Starting up, she made 
to go down to him, when her mother’s voice came clear 
through the open window. 

‘* Care for Elizabeth!” it said, evidently in answer to some 
suggestion of Major geome ty ** Brother Jolin, I am sur- 
prised at you. You certainly ought to know that a man 
like Wycliffe Preston cares for nothing but himself.” 


The morning had dragged on to past ten o'clock. Eliza- 
beth, miserably happy, found it impossible to content her- 
self longer within-loors. She tied on her big hat, got a 
basket, and slipped away to the dewberry field, secure that 
there she could let her heart beat without fear of having its 
throbbings overheard. 

It was a stretch of rough sod, half marsh, half pasture, 
lying in one angle of the turnpike and the avenue. For 
forty years at least Major Berkeley had been planning to 
drain and sweeten the sour soil. Now he suid of it, “ Work 
for you, Jasper.” In spite of herself, Elizabeth remembered 
that as she came out into its bosky space. The thought 
angered her. She stamped her foot, and said, aloud, as 
though speaking to her own shadow : 

‘**Ah,me! Whata pity I could not have been born either 
not a woman or not a Berkeley!” 

*‘I know why you say that,” said a voice at her elbow. 
Facing about, she saw that another woman had come in 
from the highway, to stand looking at her with eyes in which 
anger wrestled with appeal. She was not so tall as Eliz- 
abeth, older, with a face of wasted beauty lit by dusky eyes 
that had a smouldering spark at bottom. Her dress was 
carefully rich. The carriage, halted in the road outside, 
was at all points excellently appointed. 

“I know why you say that,” she repeated, a husky treble 
note coming into her voice. ‘‘ People—women—always rail 
against the things for which they ought to be most grateful. 
If you were a woman, and not a Berkeley, you might be to- 
day as unhappy as—I—am,” the last word coming over a 
sort of spasm in the throat. 

“I do not understand why you say that,” Elizabeth said, 
pitifully. ‘But if you are so greatly in trouble, I wish I 
might comfort you.” 

The strange woman caught her arm. ‘‘Do you mean 
that?” she asked, scarcely above her breath. ‘‘Oh! If you 
do—if you will, then this must be henceforth the day of 
days in my poor life.” 

*T have been brought up to speak the truth,” Elizabeth 
said, drawing a little away. ‘Tell me what you need or 
desire at my hands.” 

The stranger put both hands to her forehead, and said, 
dropping her eyes, ‘‘I want just three things—silence, se- 
erecy, and— Wycliffe Preston.” 

Elizabeth drew away from her, a hot wave of scarlet surg- 
ing into her face. fore she could steady her voice to 
speech, the other hurried on: 

‘* Do not ask me my name, or whence or how I came here. 
And promise me that—that you will never let another soul 
know how low love has brought my pride. Listen! I love 
him; I have loved him better than my life for six years. For 
five of them we were lovers betrothed. I was just your age 
when first we met. He did love me—oh! I know he did—but 
his is a fickle fancy. That he told me in the beginning. 
That is why we waited so long. Ah! I cannot hope to make 
you understand how my love gave his vagrant eye the 
freest rein, hugging to itself the hope that after a while he 
would tire of roving. He must have done it, I am sure of 
that, only he came here to his own people, and you crossed 
his path. From the very first I have felt the change in him, 
but I shut my heart against it; I would not let myself be- 
lieve, until the very last, that he—that there was more than 
had come and gone. before. 

‘** Three days back a letter came to me. On his knees he 
begged release. 1 cannot talk about it. He is a gentleman 
when all is said. He—he tried to salve my heart-break with 
fair words. But he told me outright the reason; you were 
the reason—the one woman in all the world to fill his heart 
and keep it forever. 

“For a day and night I could not think. Then I sent 
this message,‘ You are free, but when you have spoken to 
your new love, come straight to me.’ 

“I knew he would do it. Men like him can be brutal 
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only in great things. You see, I know all the worst of him, 
and love him but the better for such knowledge. 1 know 
too the essence of your charm for him ; it is that you are in 
some sort forbidden fruit. At first, thinking no doubt to give 
me ease of mind, he wrote me fully of you—of the family 
com that gave you to a family friend. If you had been 
wholly free— 

“ Stop, please!” Elizabeth said, with burning cheeks; “ you 
have the right to speak as freely as you choose of your own 
affairs, but none to discuss mine.” 

‘* As you will,” the stranger said, indifferently ; then, with 
a sudden flaming blush: ‘‘I see you despise me because I—I 
will not let the thing that is more than life go away from 
me without one effort to save it. You think me lacking in 
pride. Ah! you are one of those frozen souls who hold fast 
to the woman's small conventions at every cost.” 

‘*That is all beside the question,” Elizabeth said. She 
was pale now, almost faint with the tension of the encoun- 
ter, She must, she would, make end of it. Looking straight 
into the other woman's eyes, she said, steadily, “‘ Tell me 
just what you would have me do?” 

The woman gave a low hard laugh. ‘I told you io the 
beginning,” she said, folding her arms. ‘‘ Take your own 
way for it, but give me back my lover—my lover whom 
you have wiled away.” 

Elizabeth's eyes flashed. She was about to speak sharply, 
coldly, when there flashed across her a memory of the morn 
ing, of the blossomy spendthrift red rose lying prone at the 
foot of the statelier white flower. 

Each lived and bloomed according to what message the 
sunshine held for it, what blood came up to it from the par 
ent stem. The white rose had no scorn for the red. Who 
knew, indeed, that the pale buds did not sigh sometimes for 
the lavish sweetness of their neighbor's crowded bloom? 
Turning, she held out her hand, saying, almost under her 
breath, 

** Believe me, madam, if you—suffer loss, the sin of it will 
not lie at my door.” 


Jasper March, coming home at his accustomed hour, met 
Wycliffe Preston fair at Longmead gate. His face was set 
outward, and wore the look of one dazed. Yet he rallied to 
give the other a gay good-evening, adding in the next breath, 

“Tt must be good-by, too; I Exes staid as long as I dare 
in Paradise.” 

“ Why, I thought you had come home for good!” Jaspér 
said, then could have bitten his tongue for speaking so. 

Preston laughed aloud. “I did think of it,” he said. 
“But, dear old fellow, I have discovered that only angels 
are fit for Paradise ; and harps and wings and things sit 
very ill on me.” 

* Well, good-luck with the good-by!” Jasper said, wring- 
ing the hand which the other held out. Then the two rode 
each his way, and neither sent after the other a single back- 
ward glance. At the piazza Jasper found Major Berkeley, 
his face fairly beaming as he strode up and down the length 
of it. 

‘Come in, sir! Come in!” he said, a cheery quiver in his 
voice. ‘‘ Did you meet Wycliffe? Came to say good-by— 
and was a mighty little while saying it—do you under 
stand?” 

Jasper nodded. ‘‘ Where is Elizabeth?” he asked. 

**In the rose walks—as usual,” Major Berkeley answered 
‘*There! You can hear her singing. Go out to her, my 
boy! It is time there was something definite between you 
two.” 

Jasper put up a hand for silence. Across the low-scented 
sunshine the clear voice brought to him the song Elizabeth 
sang : 

“But what should we do, weeping, 
Though light love sleep to death!" 


Each note was round and true, yet under it he caught 
somehow a cadence of ache and loss. Over and over the 
low chant came to him across the flowers. He sat slowly 
down at last, dropped his head on his hand, and said, as 
though in speech with his own heart, “ Yes, I shall speak to 
Elizabeth, but not before she is one-and-twenty.”’ 





A Scnscetner.—Moisture from the hair is liable to dim a tortoise-shell 
comb, and it is a good plan to rub it gently with a soft chamois each time 
wit 


it is worn. When it has become dim h wear rub it with powdered 
rotten-stone and oi! until all scratches are removed, then polish it care- 
fully with a chamois dipped in jeweller’s ronge; the rotten-stone should 
be sifted through fine muslin and mixed with good olive oil. 

A Supsouisen.—We fear it would be a difficult matter to remedy high 
cheek-bones, and certainly making the face thinner can only bring them 
into greater prominence. A pure skin and clear complexion, however, 
promoted wy, cotreet diet, bathing, and exercise, can atone for many de- 
fects. See Mra. Herrick’s articles, “ At the Tvuilet,” in Nos. 15, 19, and 21 
of last year’s Bazan. ; 

Veaa.—Serve iced bouillon, boned chicken, galantines, sandwiches, 
salads, ices, frujt, cake, and coffee. If you desire a hot dish, have cro- 
quettes or creamed chicken or lobster. 

Suvecey 8.—In issuing invitations to a card party, write your notes in 
the second person, unless you mean to make the gathering a large and 
formal affair. A pretty idea is to use paper stamped with tiny fac-similes 
of playing-cards. If you give prizes let them be appropriate, as a box to 
hold cards, a whist marker, a igne-board, ash-trays or jewel-trays in 
the form of playing-cards, and the like. Have your ices, cakes, and bon- 
bons heart and domino shaped, or smal! rounds like poker chips. 

Aw Otpv Reaper.—-It ironing is carefully done, it tS no more injurions 
to clothing than mangling them. The chief advantage of the mangle is 
that it does iis work quickly and evenly. It i# quite expensive, but it 
would probably be worth while to purchase one in such a household as 
yon describe, where there is probably much extra service hired. 

Josix.—Supply rosettes or streamers of ribbon to match the croquet 
colora, 80 that each player may wear the tint of hie-or her ball and mallet. 
Do not continue the playing until every one is weary, but break the order 
of the games by a pause for light refreshments. A heavy supper is not 
necessary, and the repast may be served on the lawn or the veranda. 
Lobster mayonnaise salad, sandwiches, ices, and cake and hot or iced 
coffee will be sufficient. Offer as prizes a stick-pin shaped like a croquet 
mallet, a letter clip of similar form, a ball Paper-we ht, ete. 

Apa.— op Mrs. Herrick’s article on “ Some Facial Blemishes,” in 
Bazar No. 26 of last year’s volume, and see what she says On the subject 
of removing superfinous hair. Varions preparations of quick-lime are 
quoted for the purpowe, but their use is attended with so much risk that 
we cannot recommend them. Tie trouble is that any substance strong 
enongh to destroy the hair will eat away the skin as soon, and dangerous 
sores are liable to result. Skin specialists are using electricity for the 

urpose, destroying the hairs one at a time by a current sent to the root 
y a fine platinum needle. 

Parry.—Apply to the Exehange for Woman's Work, 329 Fifth Avenue, 
a York city. nite ink 

SaLIroRNtA.—Any pattern of a gored skirt will answer for your 
crépon. The stripes will make no difference. Get a guipure lace collar 
with pointed ends to freshen up the waist, and have acrush collar of green 
or turquoise velvet. There is nothing else for the foulard skirt but a 
simple gored shape, quite fall in the , trimmed at the foot with a 
narrow rache of the material or of ribbon. Have a round waist gathered 
to a belt, and have a yoke or collarette of lace or of the new embroidered 

. Make large mutton-leg es with narrow cuffs of lace or 
bativte. Use black satin or moiré ribbon fer the belt and collar. 
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FOR EMBROIDERED BORDER.—By Mrs. Canpack WHEELER. 


CLEMATIS DESIG) 


CLEMATIS DESIGN. 


Te design is to be wrought across two ends of a five- 
o'clock-tea table-cloth, or a scarf for a toilet table, or 
for vse purpose for which a piece of dainty embroidery is 
desired. It may be done either upon thick white pongee 
silk or hand-spun and woven linen. If it is to be used for 
a five-o’clock tea cloth, the material should measure thirty- 
six inches long by thirty in width, with an extra allowance 
of ten inches for fringe. If for a bureau scarf, it should be 
two yards in length by twelve inches in width, allowing also 
ten inches for fringe. 

The embroidery should be done with filo-floss silks in four 
shades only—gold-color for the border, a paler tint of the 
same for the stamens, pale green for the flower stems, and 
cream white for buds and flowers. A few stitches of the 
pale green should appear at the ends of the buds to indicate 
the point of opening and the opening lines. The stamens 
can be done in single stitches instead of embroidered lines, 
two threads of the pale gold being used in the needle; not 
only the marked lines must be covered, but many small 
crossing stitches added to represent the seeded ends of the 
stamens. The effect of this mass of stamens can best be se- 
cured by long and short stitches, instead of painfully em- 
broidered lines, which would fail to give the crowded loose 
effect of the fluffy bunch in the centre of the flower. 

The border is to be done in gold-colored silk, three threads 
used together in the needle in what may be called a darning- 
stitch. The stitch through the material on which the em- 
broidery is done must be a very short one, less than a six- 
teenth of an inch in length, while the long loop between the 
stitches may be rather more than an eighth of an inch long. 
> alternating the place of the short stitch, an appearance 

lines is produced, crossing each other, which 
gives a very good effect to the border. 

The ends should be finished by a fringe, which can be 
made by ravelling out the cross-threads at each end of the 
cloth for a depth of five inches. The five-inch threads of 
warp which are left should then be braided together, using 
three threads in a strand. Braid until within an inch of the 
ends, and tie the braid in a firm knot, leaving a small tassel 
of the unbraided threads at the end. This will give a dura- 
ble and charming finish to the embroidery, and has the ad- 
vantage of never snarling and tangling, as unbraided fringes 
do. An addition of initials or monogram enclosed in a loz- 
enge gives interest and value to the embroidery. 

The variety of clematis which is the subject or motive of 
this design grows plentifully in the hedges along road-sides 
in California, and differs from our own wild clematis not 
only in size of buds and flowers, but in the length of flower 
stems, which really make the distinguishing feature of the 
vine. The long hanging clusters of buds and flowers have 
a creamy thickness quite tropical in quality and effect. 


THE AGREEABLE GUEST. 


F one is invited to a friend's house, the first thing in order 
is to decide whether or not she can go. If, on considera- 
tion and review of existing and anticipated engagements, it 
seems that the invitation can be accepted, it should on no 
account be lightly thrown over in favor of some later sug- 
gestion which offers a more tempting prospect. An invita- 
tion to a friend’s house is always a compliment, and should 
be so esteemed. Whether it be for a single meal or for 
days, for an informal tea or a ceremonious dinner, the fact 
that one is asked shows that one is wanted. Some persons 
hold social engagements by a very tenuous thread, and ap- 
parently feel at liberty to modify or break them according to 
moods and caprices, but to do this is not good form, and is 
an indication of selfish disregard for the convenience of 
others. To make thoughtful arrangements toward enter- 
taining a guest, and then, at the last moment, to receive a 
telegram or a letter explaining that the guest is not coming, 
after all, is a common but very disappointing experience. 
lilness or calamity is, of course, a sufficient excuse for alter- 
ation of plans, but nothing less can be condoned in the wo- 
man who aspires to a reputation for good manners. 

The invitation having been accepted, it is well to let the 
length of the contemplated visit be definitely prescribed. 
Both hostess and guest will proceed more ipteliigently, and, 
on the whole, more comfortably, if it be understood on Loth 
sides whether the visit be of a day’s,a week's, or a fort- 
— length. 

n case of a protracted visit, where the guest fits into the 
family life, she needs, even more than in a briefer stay, to 
observe carefully all the conventionalities, often effacing her- 
self, so to speak, and withdrawing from the household, that 
they may have their own opportunity for privaey. In the 
shortest visit a guest does well occasionally to stay awhile 
by herself, that the ee may arrange their owh occupa- 
tions or carry on their talk without her intrusion, 

The agreeable guest will arrive as promptly as possible on 
the day and by the train which has been selected for her. 
She will send her luggage to the house she is going to by 
the express agent who passes through cars and boats, unless 
she is aware that her friend will have a carriage in waiting. 
City and country terminal facilities differing, no hard and 
fast rule can be laid down about luggage. Once within her 
friend’s doors, she will keep ber room in order, availing her- 
self of the closets and drawers which have been placed at her 


dis 1. 

Phe neat housekeeper is unhappy and helpless when her 
guest leaves her chamber looking as if it had been swept by 
a cyclone. 

or does the agreeable guest strew the house with her 
possessions. Her own things are rigidly confined to the 
portion of the house which is temporarily her own to use, 
not to abuse. 

In some homes a card with the hours for rising, meals, 
arrival and departure of trains, times for the coming and 
going of the mails, and other information, is attached to the 
calendar in a guest’s room—a very great convenience. 

Informed of the family routine, the hours for prayers and 
for meals, the guest is never tardy. She does not irritate 
the punctual man of the house by keeping breakfast back, 
nor is she so obtrusively early that the hostess, coming down 
five minutes before the morning meal, feels like a culprit on 
hearing the visitor’s cheerful announcement that has 
been down a half-hour, 

The agreeable guest takes an interest in and praises the 
children of the house. She likes to hear their pretty recita- 
tions, their last ‘‘ pieces” on piano or violin; she sometimes 


tells them stories or sings for them. The servants like her, | 


for her courtesy is unvarying, and does not overlook their 
efforts in her behalf, which she recognizes by thanks, and on 
her departure by a graceful gift or a “tip.” If there are 
few servants, or none, the guest takes care to wait on het- 
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self, and to lighten by little timely acts of assistance the 
burden of care which her friend is carrying. 

An agreeable guest, it should go without saying, is at her 
best when her friend invites friends to meet her. Then, for 
her friend’s sake, she takes pains to shine, to be entertaining, 
to reflect credit on the people she is staying with. 

She has @ nice sense of honor and of delicacy. The latter 
makes her deaf and blind to any small friction or oveasional 
breezy argument which may go on in her presence. The 
former seals her lips for all time, and under all stress of pro- 
vocation, from ever revealing in the remotest manner any- 
thing disagreeable which may come to her knowledge while 
under a friend’s roof. Nothing too strong can possibly be 
said on this subject. The woman who gossips about people 
with whom she has been staying, or the girl who drops a hint 
or an innuendo, convicts herself of being ill-tenapered and 
under-bred. It is not nice to do anything of this kind. 

Guests sometimes forget that they should not allow their 
hosts to be put to needless expense on their behalf. The 
should, in a city, pay their own car feves and cab hires, if 
their host will permit. But where the host utterly refuses 
to allow this, the guest must not squabble over the matter. 

And last of all, when a visit is over, the guest must warmly 
and gratefully express her gratification at the very good 
time she has had, not omitting, on her safe return to her 
home, to send at once a note with news of her journey and 
of her arrival at her destination. This last is obligatory, and 
must never be forgotten. 
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Fig. 2.—Fieurngep Lawn Bouse. 


SUMMER TOILETTES. 
by my different types of summer waists are shown in 
Figs. 1-3. The first is a model which is used mainly 
for light silks, frequently for white China silk. The front 
and back are alike, being each composed of seven 
lengthwise puffs of the silk, with a narrow gimp or 
a ribbon-threaded beading between. The sleeves are 
leg-of-mutton shape, the collar and belt bias and full, 
the latter wide at the front and back and narrow on 
the sides 
The blouse Fig. 2 is of sheer white lawn with yel 
low lozenges. It has low cross-draped fronts with a 
puffed guimpe above and a plain gathered back. 
The forearms of the drooping sleeves are trimmed 
with puffs. The waist terminates in a belt and chou 
of the material, the edge being worn under the skirt. 
A more elaborate waist is that shown in Fig. 3. 
The model is of yellow silk. .Rounded jacket fronts 
open on a square-necked accordion-pleated vest, con- 
nected with which is a pleated frill that forms a 
basque all around. The jacket fronts are bordered 
with pointed guipure lace, which is carried across 
the back as a girdle. The pleated collarette is sur- 
mounted by one of lace 
A belt and some belt buckles are illustrated in the 
group Fig. 4. The belt, designed to be worn with an 
outing dress, is composed of five narrow straps of 
russet leather with a silver clasp. The buckles are 
of bright or oxidized silver. A hat-pin shown is 
tipped with a gold ball framed in a silver horseshoe; 
the hair-pin is of amber shell with a gold snake coil 
ed about the top 
Blue and peach-pink shot taffeta is made up into 
the gown Fig. 5, the skirt of which opens with lace 
revers on a pleated panel of shot mousscline de soie 


Fig. 4.—Be.t, Bevr Buckies, Hark-Prn, anno 
Hat-Pi. 
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Fig. 6.—Ecru Piquz Gown. Fig. 5.—Tarreta Gown wits SiLk Musiin anv Lacz. 
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combining the same tints that appear in the silk. Much lace 
is used about the waist. A deep fichu of it turns from a 
— of the mousseline, a revers folds over wpon the 
corselet which the fichu enters, and it also figures as the 
lower part of the sleeves, below the balloon puff. 

A cool écru piqué gown, Fig. 6, is unlined throughout. 
The skirt, three yards and a half wide, is simply hemmed 
and stitched. The coat-bodice has a plain back and double 
revers on the front, slightly embroidered, and a double add- 
ed ue, gathered at the back, and headed by a narrow 
belt. Within the open front is a vest of the same piqué. 

A blue-dotted white duck gown, Fig, 7, has a round waist 
with three graduated box pleats at front and back. The 
front of the skirt shows an extension of the three box pleats 
in the waist, while the back is mounted in two larger pleats. 
Between the pleats, outlining a yoke on the waist and an 
apron on the skirt, is blue mohair braid, a row of wide braid 
headed by lines of soutache. The belt and sash bow and 
the collar-band are of blue moiré ribbon. 


GOOD FORM. 


‘TWENTY years ago a man or woman in even the smart 

est set of New York society would have been puzzled 
to give a definition of the term ‘‘good form,” which is now 
in such constant use. The good old knights and dames of 
those days, whose birth, breeding, and education had taught 


them all that is comprised in that well-worn term, had never 
heard the expression, and never applied it to themselves or 
their friends. They were refined, educated, and accomplish 
ed men and women, full of that delicate appreciation of oth- 
ers, and that unwillingness to hurt the feelings or irritate 
the susceptibilites of those with whom they were brought 
in contact, which 1s the very essence of refinement. 
Many a person who is now quoted as a model of good 
form might with advantage have taken a lesson from 
them. It is true that the men sometimes gave utter 
ance to a sturdy round oath under great stress of pro 
vocation, without careful consideration of who might 
hear them. and the dear old dames, whom we love to 
think of, would in an unguarded moment ask a direct 
question touching the affairs of their friends or neigh- 
bors, which in these days is the first and greatest of- 
fence against good form. But, for all that, they were 
honest and true, overflowing with the milk of human 
kindness, and ready, nay, glad to give freely of their 
time and their strength to nurse the sick and suffering, 
to watch by the dead, and to comfort the broken-heart 
ed. There were no trained nurses in those days to be 
obtained at a moment's notice, ready and able to take 
first place at the bedside ofthe sick and dying, and 
probably to do better for them than those whose hearts 
were torn at the sight of their sufferings. But all 
those offices of love and devotion helped to soften the 
hearts of those who ministered, and to annihilate the 
germs of selfishness and self-seeking which are latent 
in every human heart. And the nature thus purified 
and elevated reacted upon the outer man, and gave to 
the women a softuess of manner and sweetness of ex 
pression whieh one seldom sees now on the faces of 
those who have passed twenty years of age. The 
strides that science has made, the progress and im- 
provements of these later years, have brought other 
influences to bear upon human character, and have 
developed other instincts and interests in the people 
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Fig. 7.—Dorrep Duck Gown. 





The rich, as a class, 


of the present day 


have increased a hundredfold, and they 
give liberally of their wealth for the re- 


lief of the poor and needy. But it is done 
by enormous checks and a generous out 
pouring of money in order to run great 
charity organizations, and thus supply to 
the poorer brethren what Providence and 
circumstances have denied them. Thus the 
wealthy do their duty, and an infinity of 
good goes with it, but it never brings them 
into touch with poverty and suffering, and 
the two great classes drift farther apart as 
time Then the facilities of ocean 
travel carry thousands of Americans to Eu 
every year, and thus their manners, 
their habits of life, their pleasures and re- 
quirements, become assimilated to those of 
the people whom they meet in other lands. 
Good form had its origin in England, and 
is taken in with its mother’s milk by every 
English child of a certain birth and rank. 
Americans who have not had the early train 
ing must,to attain it in perfection, go through 
1. course of polishing—I might say, pumice 
stoning—by which every natural emotion, 
every impulsive movement of mind or body, 
may be forever stilled. Never to ask a ques 
tion; never to show feeling; never to utier a 
syllable betraying fear, love, curiosity, or 
even interest in those about you; to keep the 
body in as complete subjection as the mind, 
with every muscle and fibre in absolute re 
pose, and not an eyelash trembling even were 
1 bomb exploding in the street or a tree 
struck by lightning before your door—this 
good form as the English understand it 
ibsence of it is very bad form, and not 
to be tolerated in the best society either of 


yoes on 


rope 


London or New York 
That it is attractive, in many instances 
gives a wonderful finish to the manners, 


when set off by perfect taste in dress, and 
an ever-present watchfulness to discriminate 
between politeness and snobbishness, is be 
yond a doubt, and it carries the great world 
with it, let lesser mortals say what they will 


A SUMMER LUNCHEON. 


4 be» law of ‘‘ the eternal fitness of things” 
should be applied in the gastronomic 
arts well 
during the period of the ‘fantastic heat of 
summer” its expression is essential in the 
preparation of our food 

A lunch table that is arranged with cut 
glass upon its snowy damask, with its porce 
lain laden with cold and dainty trifles, whets 


as 


the sluggish appetite under the prompt 
pleasure given to the eye 
A few flowers in a clear glass vase, in 


which a bottle of iced Apollinaris water has 


| flavors may be properly blended, and just be- 
| fore serving should-be lightly but thorough- 


} en spoon. 


| good layer of the crumbled cake, and so on 
| till the mould is nearly full. 


| milk prepared as above, hot, quite filling up 


as in the highest ethics, and | 
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the eggs, and place them, standing on the 
cut ends, upon the water-cress, 

If ‘‘ gelid sweetness” in the form of ices 
be not desired, a fruit salad is a delicious 
summer novelty, as fascinating to the eye 
as a picture by Van Huysum. Take equal 
quantities of strawberries, cherries, golden- 
drop gooseberries, red. or white currants, 
oranges, a peaches, plums, apricots, pine- 
upple or melon, black or white grapes—all 
or any of these—stoning the cherries, and 
halving plums and apricots, and cutting up 
the larger fruits into pieces about an inch 
square. To each pound of fruit bave ready 
mixed a wineglassful of sherry with a li- 
queur-glassful of maraschino and another of 
curagoa; place a layer of fruit in the bowl, 
strew it with sifted sugar, and ladle a little 
of the wine and liqueur over it ; then more 
fruit, more sugar, and more wiue, till you 
have come to the end of your resources. 
The bow! should then be covered with a 
stewpan lid and buried in ice, as its coldness 
is one of its charms. It should be made 
some hours before it is wanted, so that the 


ly mixed. Champagne and kirsche may be 
used as a change from the maraschino and 
sherry 

A cold pudding made by the following 
receipt is very good, and easy to make: 
Soak half an ounce of gelatine in a little 
cold water, and when swollen put it into a 
saucepan with two breakfast -cupfuls of 
milk, two table-spoonfuls of powdered sugar, 
and the rind of alemon. Set it on the fire, 
and let it boil gently until the gelatine is 
melted, stirring it all the time with a wood- 
Oil a plain pudding-mould, and 
nearly fill it with alternate layers of dried 
apricots cut into quarters, dried cherries, or 
any candied fruits, mixed together, and stale 
macaroons and stale sponge lady’s-fingers, 
crumbled aud used in the proportion of one 
part sponge-cake to three of macaroons. 
First put a layer of the mixed fruit, then a 


Pour over the 
whole a little Jamaica rum, then pour in the 


the mould with it. Let it get perfectly cold; 
turn it out, and serve with whipped cream. 
Frances LEEDs. 


A DISAPPEARANCE. 


MONG the changes brought by the whirli- 
gig of time is the extinction or absorp- 
tion of small industries, particularly of the 
little shops which were once so numerous. 
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| The pathetic details of poor, quaint Miss 


been poured, makes a charming point of 
color. The stems of the flowers must be 
carefully chosen, having rich dark leaves | 
upon their stalks. The bead” from the 


Apollinaris water will settle on the leaves 
and give a frosted effect that is very pretty 
and suggestive 

Lamb-cutlets in mint aspic makes a novel 
dish for the head of the table. Either braise 
or roast the best end of a veck of lamb, 
and when cold trim into daintily shaped 
not too thick Have ready a pint 
of stiff aspic jelly, flavored, a little sugar, 
and some French vinegar, besides the ordi 
nary flavoring. and when it is strained, but 
still liquid, mix into it four table-spoonfuls 
of finely chopped mint. Pour a thin layer 
of this jelly, not more than the tenth of an 


cutiets 


Hephzibah’s trials in opening a shop in her 
ancestral home—the House of the Seven 
Gables—relate to a condition of things as out 
of date as is the author’s comment that the 
‘business of setting up a petty shop is al- 


| most the only resource of women in circum~ 


| published resources have multiplied to such 


inch deep, into a flat shallow tin, and when | 


it is thoroughly set, place the cutlets thereon, 
and pour more of the liquid mint jelly on 
them, so as just to cover them. When it is 
set and stiff, pass a sharp knife round the 
outline of each cutlet, so as to cut it out 
from the surrounding jelly. Pass a cloth 
wrung out in warm water lightly under the 
bottom of the tin, and the cutlets will be 
easily detached, each neatly masked with 
jelly on both sides. Dish them in a wreath 
round a mayonnaise of green pease, or a 
salad of pease simply dressed with oil and 
tarragon vinegar. Chop up the fragments 
of jelly which remain in the tin, and garnish 
therewith the base of the cutlets 

Tomato baskets are pleasing arrangements 
of a familiar attendant upon the summer ta 
ble at all its hours of service. Cut horizon 
tally in half the required number of ripe red 
tomatoes—the round, smooth, rose-red ones 
not more than two inches in diameter should 
be used. Scoop out the interior with a tea 
spoon, and leave them to drain free from 
juice. When sufficiently drained, place in 
each a dessert-spoonful of mayonnaise sauce, 
and fill up the tomatoes with chopped white 
of egg, the yolks rubbed through a sieve; 
boned and chopped anchovies and chopped 
olives, either in layers, with the yolk of an 
egg on the top, or divided into the four 
quarters of the circle of the tomato, a caper 
being set in the centre. Serve on fried croé- 
tons, masked with mayonnaise, and stick a 
piece of parsley stalk across the tomato so as 
to form the handle of the basket 

Cold salmon, with a horseradish sauce, is 
a novelty for a summer luncheon. A dish 
of water-cress, slightly dressed with oil and 
tarragon vinegar, makes a charming nest for 
spiced eggs. Boil eggs twenty minutes; 


when cold remove shells, cut off the round 
end, and scoop out the yolks with the handle 
Mix the yolks in a bow! 
a littl cayenne, and anchovy 
A little lean chopped ham 

Return the mixture to 


of an egg-spoon 
with anlt, 
sauce and butter 

can be added also. 


| undertook their management. 





stances at all similar to those of our unfor- 
tunate recluse.”’ These circumstances—age, | 
inability to use her needle.and a timid shrink- 
ing from the children who could teach | 
Hephzibah more than she could teach them | 
—buarred the way to the limited paths then | 
open. In the litle more than twoscore | 
years which have elapsed since the book was 


a degree that their dazzling opportunities 
quite eclipse and render antiquated what was 
onee a means of gaining a livelihood. Yet 
these petty business ventures had a charm of 
their own, and created an ai mosphere of com 
fort for the woman, spinster or widow, who 
They were 
often cozy and inviting, these little shops, 
and the genial proprietors had a circle of 
regular customers, with whom were sustained 
those pleasant familiar relations which still 
exist in rural neighborhoods, where ‘‘ the 
store” maintains its importance as a social 
centre 

In a city noted for its quiet refinement 
there was once upon a time a little shop kept 
by a “reduced gentlewoman,” who had as 
her only assistant a modest young person 
who shrank from the bustling methods of 
larger establishments. Self-respecting, and 
therefore self-respected, this true lady was 
a thorough business woman, who succeeded 
because she neglected nothing which leads 
to success. She had a well-selected stock of 
such goods as delight mothers with young 
children—snowy webs of linen and cotton, 
with their natural accompaniments of dainty 
laces and embroideries; soft flannels; pretty 
prints and ginghams; thicker stuffs for win- 
ter wear; ribbons, gloves, hosiery, and the 
countless indispensables which are classed as 
** notions.” 

Situated in the midst of private dwellings, 
the one large show-window had a peculiar 
fascivation for all the little girls of the neigh 
borhood, and as kind Mrs. did not dis 
dain to sell in smallest quantities, many a 
purchase was made for the numerous fami- 
lies of dolls. And when at Christmas there 
were tempting additions to the attractions, 
grave and earnest were the consuliations 
held before the dazzling window as to the 
most profitable way of investing the contents 
of the savings-banks, which at that season 
were recklessly emptied. So delightful was 
the place and so pleasant its proprietor that 
it was the ambition of more than one small 
person to “keep store” as soon as possible 
after growing up. And equally, although | 














| removed to the store-room. 
| welcomed them, and greedily absorbed their 


| desires ite widest circulation. 


not in the same manner, did the mammas en- 
joy their convenient shopping-place. It may 
save been the memory of this experience of 
her early mafried life which influenced one 
dear thoughtful woman to give her custom 
by preference to the little shopkeepers as 
long as such could be found, and she felt 
so sorry when they dropped out of the un- 
equal race. 

With their disappearance have vanished 
also the sympathy and personal interest 
which once existed, for now so perfect is 
the system of large establishments that ev- 
erything is reduced to au exact science, 
and it seems as though the human element 
were scarcely needed once the wheels are 
set in motion. 


A HOSPITAL SERIES. 


HE spring house-cleaning revealed a 
large pile of magazines which had been 


freshness before the smell of printer’s-ink 
had passed from their pages, esteeming it a 
privilege to slip the paper-knife between the 
uncut leaves, and gloating over each open- 
ing page. Remembrance of these things 
begot affection for their dun-colored cov- 
ers, and we could not throw them away. 
One contained a story that was like the 
brave life-history of one among our num- 
ber, another sketched the characters of a cer- 
tain byway where we were wont to spend 
our summers, and a third was written by a 
friend. 

The library table had been their throne, 
the library fire had shone upon their pages, 
and their familiar covers always suggested 
a longing for a solitude d deur among the 
sofa cushions, where self should be one of 
the pair and the new magazine the other. 

When the next month’s arrivals strewed 
the table the old friends were put on cur- 
tained shelves, regret soothed by the thought 
that they could be reached at any time for ref- 
erence or reperusal. But the shelves filled, 
and no more library space was available, so 
the magazines were moved up stairs, and we 
were gradually weaned from them. 

Now they asserted themselves in the store 
room,and the inexorable housekeeper de 
manded that some immediate disposition 
should be made of them. Shirking the duty 


THE FINEST STEEL PLATE 
of Niagara Falls ever engraved is offered to the public 
at a price that would be absurdly impossible but that 
the Michizan Central, “ The Niagara Falls Route,” 
It is forty by sixteen 
inches in size, engraved by Lowell from an oi! paint- 
ing by Charles Graham, is a enperb work of art, and 
bears no advertising. It will be sent postpaid, to any 
address, with a set of Stoddard’s Our Countny anp 
Ovn Netennous, in sixteen parts, for $3. Remit by 
draft, postal note or P. O. or express money order to 
Frank J. Bramhall, Advtg. Agent Michigan Central, 
Chicago. —[ Ade.) es Sax 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 

has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
snccess, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—({Adve.)} 





AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 
is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t give 
children narcotics or sedatives. They are unnecersury 
when the infant is properly nourished, as it will be if 
brought up on the Gail Borden Eayle Brand Con- 
densed Milk.—{Ade.} 
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pure and soluble, 

It has more than three times 

the strength of Cocoa mixed 

with Starch, Arrowroot or 

Sugar, is far more eco- 

ing less than one cent a cup. 
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DIGESTE!. ST eS a 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








Children Cry for pitcher's Castoria. 








must be ended. Being a woman of kindness 
as well as of decision, she evolved a plan 
and proceeded to execute it. 

All the magazines were searched for our 
favorite short stories, which were cut out, 
folded, and each one put in a separate en- 
velope. ~The name of each story was written 
on the envelope containing it, and all were 
numbered and catalogued. 

After all were finished, they were taken 
to a hospital and left at the beds of those 
who cared to read. A heavy book is tiring 
to thin weak hands, but these little papers 
could easily be held, and were a blessing in 
weary monotonous hours. A long stor 
sometimes seems formidable to a tired head, 
but these short tales were so easy to read 
that quite unconsciously the reader slipped 
into fields of pleasure which carricd her far 
from the curtained cots of pain. 

Later the envelopes were passed on to 


| others who had not read their contents, and 
Once we had | 


new patients in the ward were supplied with 
the earlier numbers. 
HELEN CHuRCHILL CANDEE. 
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MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulteraut. 
40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 


WALTER BESANT’S NOVELS 
Harper's Library Edition. 


The Rebel Queen. Illustrated. $1 so 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
Illustrated. $1 25. 
Armorel of Lyonesse. I!lustrated. $1 25 
For Faith and Freedom. 
$1 25. 
Children of Gibeon. $1 25 
The Ivory Gate. $1 2s. 
Tke World Went Very Well Then. 
Illustrated. $1 25 
St. Katherine’s by the Tower. 
trated. $1 25 
Each One Volume, 12mo, Cloth. 


Illustrated 


Illus- 


For a list of novels by Walter Besant,and 
by Walter Besant and James Rice, in paper 
binding, see Harper & Brothers’ Catalogue. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tw?” Harrer & Brotwers well send any of the 
abeve works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 
the price. 








Mastreted catalog 
free. Address 
164 West Yan 


THE REST TREATMENT, 


With Marsage, Electricity, Bathe, and Trained Nurses 
is most curative in Nervous Disorders. Send for 








pocertatare Cireular—The Newton Nervine. 
N. EMMONS PAINE, M D., West Newton, Muse. 


is imparted to the mouth by the use of Sozodont. 
It is beyond doubt the cleanest, purest, and best 
tooth wash ever offered to the public. 
used Sozodont without approving of its cleansing 
and purifying properties, and the flattering testimonials 
that have been bestowed upon it by eminent Dentists 
speak volumes of praise for its merits. 


SOZODONT 


though efficient and powerful, is absolutely harm- 
less, for it contains neither mineral nor acid; it is 
wholly vegetable in its origin. 


No lady ever 


ae. writing-tablet and 
only roe. Try it, 
All Stationers. 
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JOLY 7, 189%. 


A Dainty Floral Extract 





& Lanman’s 


FLORIDA WATER 
For Handkerchief, Toilet and Bath 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co 


FURNITURE 


Slip Covers 


(set of 5 or 7 pieces) 


8 2 


(originally 12.50.) 


Awnings 
3,0 
e each. 


Lace Curtains, cleaned and 
finished equal to new, 70 cts. pair. 
All other kinds, 1.25 pair. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets, | 2nd particulars of an attractive offer to agents. 





See Them 
Glisten. 


That’s the result—that’s what 
you will say—if = spend 10 
cents for a stick o 





Will remove all Tartar as well as Sweeten the 
Breath. Used by thousands of the best 
families. Compounded by Dr. Tuompson, 
who has been a practicing dentist for the pert 
90 years. Send for sample and be convinced. 

Boxes, §0¢, each. Roll of eightcen teblets, 
10c. Gample sent free on application. Acker 


Dr.M.L. THOMPSON, 


? 382 ADELPHI ST., BROOKLYN, °!. 





There’s many a truth that is spoken in jest, 
So listen to Primley’s suggestion 

Hi; California Fruit Chewing Gum is the best, 
For it surely will aid digestion. 


re- | 
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Pears’ 


How much 
do you think is 
a cent’s-worth 
of Pears’ soap? 

Enough for a 
week, if you 
choose to be 
careful of it. 


Save 


your time 

your money 

your dress, 
Puton a skirt bind- 
ing that will not 
have to be re- 
newed. 


One 





Bias 


will last as long as the skirt. 


Ask your dressmaker or your dealer. 








“SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER | 





Corie’ Pestrvan, in water colors, Size, 10x35 inches. Price 25c., if sold singly. 


we will send by return 
mail to any address 


CR oO LA te 1 superb oi! and water- 
Ni Ee D 9 color pictures, includ- 
ing the charming “Copips’ Fretivas,” together with 12 large ast-work-<derign supplements and 6 
ATTRACTIVE NUMBERS of Tux Aut Inreeonanes—all beautifally ilinstrated and full of most valuable 
information on art matters and practical suggestions in all branches of HOME DECORATION. The pictures 
ALONE, at catalogue prices, sell for $415. We make this generous offer to give ALL readers of Harper's 
Lazar an opportanity to see for themselves what an indiepeneable thing Tux Avr Iwrenonaner is in every home. 
For your SUMMER HOME these colored pictures will be found moet suitable for wall decoration at a 
trifling outlay, and for copying, they make admirable rubjects. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 West 23d St., New York. 


Miustrated Catalogue 
ent for x. stamp 


A Golden Opportunity 





We want every family in the United States to become possessors of the 
| finest set of views of the Columbian Exposition ever taken. Each photo- 
| graph measures 14X17 inches, and for the purpose of introduction, we will, 
| for a limited time only, send any one of the following beautiful views FREE, 
| on receipt of ten cents to pay cost of packing and postage, together with a 
list of nearly one hundred superb views of the World's Greatest Exposition, 
Remit 10 cents in stamps and your choice of either 


The Beautiful Mac Monnies Fountain. 

14x17 inches, 
The Wonderful Peristyle and Water Gate. 

14X17 inches. 

The Great Administration Building. 
14X17 inches. 

The Government Building from the Charming Wooded Island. 

14x17 inches. 





ALL OF ABOVE ARE READY FOR FRAMING. 


NATIONAL ART PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. Box 143. 29 Park Row, New York. 


VINO DE SALYD 


(WINE OF HEALTH.) 








BEST OF AL re eee reas 
Fare WEES Sr Sate. ore secant Se Se ots eee. 


herbs known. Aids digestion, restores wasted tissue, in- 
Imported by ROCHE & CO., 503 5th Ave, and 120 Broadway, New York. 























PRIESTLEY’S : smooth tad, Urene Fabric 
“b only 
SILK WARP > afer» 
in all cities. 

















, or Mexico, on receipt of the pr 





A.A Vantine & Co. 


Largest Importers from 
JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, 
AND PERSIA 


x 877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


Turkish Slippers 


are specially suited for summer wear 
because of their lightness, coolness, and 
flexibility. Our assortment is a com- 
plete one and includes colors of red, 
yellow, brown, and black. Ladies’ 
Sizes: 1 to 7, gold embroidered, soc. 
pair; Applique embroidery, 75c. pair ; 





Gold embroidered, extra finish, 8oc. 
pair; Plain, not embroidered, extra 
finish, 80c. pair; Gold embroidered, 
seamless, 1.00 pair; White Kid, silver 
embroidered, 1.10 pair. Children’s 
Sizes: 1 to 5, gold embroidered, soc. 
pair. Add 6 cents pair for postage. No 
half sizes supplied. Mail Orders receive 
best attention. Send for Catalogue. 


UNION a 
BICYCLES 


Are strictly high grade. Have special 
features, and have proven that they are 
easy running by their Track, Road, and 
Coasting records. 


UNION CYCLE MFG. CO. 


Dusesings 239 Columbus Ave., 
Philadelphia, Chicago. BOSTON, MASS. 


5° 


Silver - Plated — 
Postpaid 





BELT BUCKLES 


with engraved MONOGRAM. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


J. A. GOLDSTEIN, 


The Central Building, WASHINGTON, D. ©, 


LYS CREAM BALM cuREs | Baz. 





CATARRH 
NCE SOCENTS, ALL DRUGGIST 


= oY 


BRANDER MATTHEWS’ 
WORKS 


Americanisms and Briticisms, with 
Other Essays on Other Isms. 
With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 00. 


Studies of the Stage. With Portrait. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


In the Vestibule Limited. A Story. 
Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, 50 cents. 








The Story of a Story, and Other 
Stories. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


This Picture and That. A Comedy. 
Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, 50 cents: 


The Decision of the Court. A Com- 
edy. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, 50 cents. 


In looking over the works of Professor Brander 
Matthews, one is struck with the fact that he has simply 
taken the several different motives which he found lying 
ready for his hand, and needing only his light and grace- 
ful fancy to place them before his readers in a form that 
would enable them to enjoy these stories with a zest as 
keen as his own. With ample ability to analyze and 
portray, in the minutest manner, such springs of emotion 
aod feeling as he needs in the development of his 
sketches, he also has the rare art of striking the domi- 
nant note with such delicacy that the resultant vibrations 
s em to be our own, and we come to look upon these 
delightful little volumes with a sort of feeling of per- 
sonal proprietorship. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
| 


¢®” For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 
sublishers to any part of the United States, Canada, 
ee 

































































“ y E LEAVING US EARLY, 
M WN 
Mi Rk, AND | AM VERY 
wat I MUST LEAVE, BUT NOT 
' ’ T T HAVE SUCHE A PLEASANT 
' EVENING, | HAD MADE AN 
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MK. PETERS ON SUFFRAGE 
M ed bis chai ack agulnet t plugza 
rn pipe 
\“ e said nother year of Independence is 
i Lessee, that makes how many? Seventy-aix 
‘Vv le four leaves—ceight and two is ten 
fl 
! sald Mra. I 
Gee gh t irs plus a hundred 
makes a” rec 
*  Bivcht Mra. Peters pat again 
Yen nedred nw’ eighteen years of Iudepen- 
le iret ha sa great people we've growe to 
be, toe st arti 
It - rifeot high myself,” litth Tommie 
; ' onl 
I newt y it way, my eon,” aall the old 
man s . men iu the work? has 
heen the amalles us Napoleon Bonyparte 
hewwas “Me a grasshopper, hat he 
“ae ndy : ry ll myselt What I 
men - ere the biggest people on 
eart) I sun don't ever set on aa—" 
“he d t dase to, | eness,” eald Tommie “We 
als kind o° people tate eet on, Be we 
at spirit. Yen grow ap feetin’ that way, 
an’ © you Pre@ident of the United States,” 
eal 1) pan zing proadly at thehoy. 
4 ' man get for bein’ Ppesident 7?” asked 
Tomm aly 
. 





4 ee : 
™~ ON THE an ee 
* Don't wWuIPr Me MUOH ALL “AT onon, Man, ror I oniy ex THR OAKE < 


LITTLE WHAT'S HER NAME. 

I know a little maiden, she’s a funny little elf, 

For she never is contented to be just plain herself. 

On a pleasant Sunday morning, not quite three years 
ago, 

She was christened—I was present, so of course I 

ought to know— 





But it really doesu't matter just what name her 
sponsere gave, 

Though ‘twas eettied in a very solemn family con- 
clave. 
For a time, 
well, 
Until one day it happened a pecaliar-thing befell. 


indeed, it answered, and she to it as 


When I said “ Good-morning, Frances,” she would 


not speak a word. 


I repeated, ** Morning, Frances,” though I knew she 
must have beard. 
“Won't you say ‘ good-morning,’ Frances ?” but she 


only shook her head, 
And with an air of shucked surprise, 
beth,” she said. 


“I'm ‘Liza- 


For all that day and all the next and many days be- 
side 

To “ Elizabeth” alone the fanny little witch replied; 

For it you called her ** Frances,” why, she only shook 


her head 


And in tones of injured protest, “I'm Elizabeth,” she 


She was so firm that we at last gave in, she won 


t Miss Elizabeth had really come 


to “Come, Elizabeth,” she demurely 


of pained correction, “I am Katy,” softly 


We got used, in time, to “Katy,” Wat, as inthe 
former case, 

One day we foutid that “Katy” had to “ Freda” 
given place 

And this we lost for “Lalie,” and her, in tarn; for 
‘Pp 

Now we're getting used to “ Bessie,” but I fear the 
et Ss not yet 

Tis eo long since we lave called her by the name 
er sponsors “yute ber, 

Th I'm eu the little rascal couldn't tell it now 
> wave her 

But I'm resting in the hope that by the doctrine of 
the chances 

She yet may tell ns some day when we greet he 
‘lf am Frances, . G. Pawe 

oS ~~ - 


AN INGENIO 
Fifty thousand dollars a year,” said Mr. Peters. 

“My! said theboy. “Allthat? I guess I'll try for 
it. What ought I to do, dad, to learn how to be Presi- 
det 

* Waal, you'd ought to learn first to keep your month 
shet That's the first principle of success in politics 
Then you'd onght to know something about history. 
History's a sure guide to a feller in that place. Just 
watch what others has done, and thén either do the 
same or suthin’ different; bat you've got lot« o’ time, 
Towmie, an’ | wouldn't bother yet awhile. You stick 


writin’ an’ weedin’ th’ garden, an’ let 
| you get big enough to know suthin 


at readin’ an 
politics alone t 
worth knowin 


* Don't see how pullin’ weeds 's goin’ to help mach,” 


eald Tommie 

*Mebbe you dor now,” returned the old man, 
“bat some day you wil I haven't got time to ex- 
plain it all to you now. Baj as I was eayin’, we ‘rea 
big people, an’ we're free, every man child of ns, 

* Exactly,” snapped Mra. Peters ‘Every man 
child's free, but womewu children ain't What rights 


has a woman?” 
Peters chackled 
* The moet important things in gov’ments is dames- 
tic affaire,” he said. “ You've got charge o’ them. 
The domestic affairs of the land’s in the hands o' the 


women. What more do you want?” 
al. want to vote,” said Mrs. Peters, warmly. “ That's 
what 


7 
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“WHAT'S THE MATTER, 
“WELL 
ATE WITHOUT TUINKING, 


THE TABLES TURNED. 


Tom? 
, THE TRUTH '8 BODGERS GAVE US SUCH A GOOD DINNER ON TUESDAY THaT I 
AND SINCE THEN I'VE BEEN THINKING WITHOUT EATING.” 


DIDN'T GET THAT FAR. 
How did you like that cake I made for yon, Henry ?” 


asked Janet. 


“It was very good.” 


I was afraid it was soggy in the middle.” 


’ 


“Maybe it was, dear,” 
into it very deeply.’ 





US ESC 


APE. 


said Hevry. 


“I didn’t go 


asked Mr 


Aust 





You MAVEN'T BEEN YOURSELF FOR THREE Days!” 


“ Why, John dear,” 
on his retarn from his trip to Washington, “* 
coat is worn threadbare. 

“L know it, Jennie,” 
colored boy at the hote! 


BRUSHED OUT. 


enid Mra. Jarley to her husband 
your new 
" 

valid Jarley, andiy. ‘I gave the 
a two-doilar bill on my arrival, 


and he's brashed that coat out of exietence nearly. 





Peters, 


like a 


an’ then you say 


‘““Who d’ye want to vote for?’ 
quietly 
“Oh—I don’t know,” replied Mrs Peters. 
‘That's just it!” eald Mr. Peters 
woman. You say you waut to vote, 
you don't know who for.” 


But there 





Peters 


election day, and put up a man 


1 yet yon say you want to vote 

* D’you spose we're goin’ to get up a special 
to ron 
You're onrea 


just because Mrs. Peters wants to vote? 


souable, Marthy, 
here ‘d say I want to 
to keep still an’ stop talkin’ 
sin’t-any sleigh-ridin’ to. be. done, 
The old man lapsed into silence 
fora moment. He pulled vigleut- 
ly on his pipe, and then he anid: 
“Women folks ought never to 
vote They don't know 
first place, an’, in 
the seeond place, even if.they did 
know enongh, they'd always be 
a-flybtin’ among theirselves Jdst 
suppose a woman in the Presi- 
de nt'’s chair” now She'd sa 
‘Dear me, tire ‘Treasury's, Dusted. 
Ain't even a sibkin’ fund ; suthin's 
got to be done.’ Then ‘she'd try 
an’ think what to do, an’ the 
chances are she'd get op aehurch 
fair or-a charity Dal for the benefit 
the gov'ment.~ Fine state of 
affairs that .w6uld be! “Maybe 
~he'd give a stegwberry festival to 
help pay off the fleatin’ debt; or 


anyhow 
enough, in the 






o 


get up a feter shampetet, an’ 
charge admission for the 
of the sondnee fallin’ 


Humph!. Whensyou people 
iansheien ot aiigre downdn - 

ington this conftry ll be ran } 

a Sunday-school, an’ we'll have & 

Superintendent ‘stead of a Prea-, 

ident, an’ the Senate Tl be turned 

into a sewin’ circle.” 

‘What is it nowy dad ?” asked 
Tommie 

Unconselously to the boy he had 

given his father a home thrust 
fue the old man freqnently railed 
wninst the Senate, . Mra, Peters 
smiled, and the old man chuckjed 
under his breath. 

“ 1 dau'no’, Tommy,” he replied, 
after a moment's t “TI 
guess it's a rippin’ cir 

The " he turned uneasily tots 
wife * That boy's set me to think- 
ier’, Marthy, and I sort of take 
back what ! about your sect. 
1 dunno’ but afterall your oon 
down in Washin'ton would do 
pretty good work. They'd hy 4 
clothes for people any. 
as | can see vow them 
doin’ their level best to 
from havin’ any. 1 
I hope you wémen " 
to vote afterall.” 

a 

«Jack Hardup won the tép-dol- 
jar peige for the ‘bert i ie 
duly oration, Now you" 

the eagle scream.” 
“ a tgure Jacks gets his oo 
the * , 
te 





cau 


au" I'm surprised at you 
go sleigh-ridin’, you'd tell him 
noneense, 
an’ 
slong in July an’ says I want to vote, 


= 


yet 
Tush!” 


ain't anybody ruanin’ new,” e 


xplained 


retorted Mr. 


for eathin’, 


because 
you come 


on 
ry". ty % 5 eee 


f Tommy 


there 
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“Du a TO GT HACK TO MK STWAW 


uPTPFR A MAN 
men, 
Gwrexk an 


“What are you crying abont, 
kind-hearted lady on the Fourth of July 
Po 
sobbed 


VINES AND VINES. 
She's fond of honeysuckle, 
And Virginia creeper too, 
She loves the soft clematis 
And wistaria true-blue. 


But. oh, #he’s awfully afraid, 
This little girl of mine, 
If in the fleida she chance to meet 
A wandering bo-vine. 
= 
Tommy?” said the 


ro going to set off the fireworks at night,” 
Tommy, “and I never-could see in the dark.” 


A GREAT RELIEF 


NAT, Ve Kaw 
BEEN IN COLLPGE FOR FIGHT MONTE HIS HW atin 
¥, ACTUATLY, WO You Kkrow, I was 80 wouNn our 

Tis, ONK Day, | GUT MIXED UP, AND POT THE 


Le OF MEK OANE IN ME MOUTH INOTFKAD OF THE NKAN OF TIT, YE 
WrovLal PAWREI, YR KNOW, AND A STWAW UAT 16 sUOH 
A WEST WHEN YOU Have Pawns.” 


e 


Fenty 














SUPPLEMENT 


JULY. 


. i what stern crucible was forged the 
bolt 
That crashed across this lurid evening 


SKY; 
Whence came the flash, the raindrop’s hur- 
rying dash; 
Whence was thy temper drawn, oh, fierce 
July?” 


** Lo! when the world was clad in icy mail, 
And frost was on the naked crackling 


bough, 
Then Thor and Odin wrought in godlike 
thought 
The tempest-wreaths that bind my sullen 
brow.” 


‘‘In what rare hour of gladness and de- 
light 
Were born thy silvery lilies drenched 
with dew, 
In what fair loom was woven their stain 
less bloom, 
And which old garden first their glory 
knew?” 


** Lo! they who fared from Eden first espied 
The fringe of lilies on its outward rim, 
And ‘twas of tears that blistered, prayers 
denied, 
The lilies caught the sweets their cups 
that brim.” 
Many Routu Rocers. 


ENJOYING SMALL MEANS. 
IIL. 


)}NSCONCED among bright-hued pillows 

4 in a cozy corner of my friend's ‘‘ sky 
parlor,” teacup in hand, I approached the 
subject of social indebtedness, and asked 
that lady's opinion, knowing that with her 
limited means and large acquaintance she 
must have come to some solution of the dif- 
ficulty that would be valuable, for no one is 
more cordially welcomed wherever she goes. 

“I do not like to put friendship on a mer 
cantile basis,” she replied to my question, 
putting aside her cup and growing earnest. 
“IT seek my friends for what they are, not 
for what they can give me in materia] things, 
and to keep an account-book of social debit 
and credit seems horrible—even though it is 
only recorded in an accurate memory, instead 
of in black and white.” 

**That is all very well,” I replied, *‘ but 
suppose that you are the one sought? Im- 
agine, for argument’s sake, that some very 
rich woman takes a fancy to you, shows you 
hospitable attentions—in short, lays you un- 
der obligations?” 

“I should not attempt a return in kind 
until sometime when it was quite convenient, 
and I could invite her for the pleasure of her 
society, and not to pay for my diuners.” 

**How could you return the attentions of 
a woman who has everything that money 
can buy?’ I insisted. 

“Give her what money cannot buy, if I 
could,” replied my friend, with shining eyes. 
* She presumably has other needs than those 
that her bank account satisfies. Such wo- 
men are often starving for real friendship— 
unselfish affection. 1 should try to ignore 
her money entirely. I try to be more intent 
upon what I can give than upon what | get, 
and we cannot give alike to all.” : 

“You always remind me of that line of 
Lowell's, ‘She doeth little kindnesses,’” I 
exclaimed, affectionately. 

*** Which most leave undone or despise,’ ” 
she said, continuing the quotation. ‘‘ Those 
words have been a great help tome. I don’t 
think that I despise even so trifling a service 
as going out of my way to walk home with 
a friend to ‘keep her company.’ I once 
read a lovely story by Alphonse Karr—the 
author who turned gardener, you know—in 
which he said that, far from deriving plea- 
sure from the knowledge that he alone pos- 
sessed certain rare plants, he did what he 
could to multiply the pleasure and oppor 
tunity of seeing them to others, by planting 
the seeds by the road-sides and in waste 
places. He sowed the banks of streams with 
forget-me-nots, grafted choice roses on the 
wild@-rose stalks, and scattered beauty wher- 
ever he went, glad to share with every chance 
passer-by what had been a source of pleasure 
to himself. That is the way that I should 
like to go through the world. Since reading 
that story, if a friend admires’a gown or 
anything that I have, I tell her where she 
can get a duplicate, or offer it to her to copy 
if she pleases. My receipts are at the service 
of any friend who wants them, and if I en 
joy a book or story I think of some friend 
whose taste I fancy that it will please, and 
Jeave it at her door with a little note of ree- 
ommendation. These things are no trouble, 
cost no self-sacrifice, for they become ha- 
bitual. My entire library has travelled, and 
is somewhat worn in consequence, but the 
scars are honorable—won in a good cause. 
You have led me into talking a great deal 
nbout myself. Please let us turn to other 


wa 

“ No,” I insisted; “‘ you like to help, and 
here is your opportunity. Tell me some of 
your ways of showing kindness.” 

‘When my friends are well and happy, 
and invite me to share their prosperity, I 
do what I can to make the dinner or house 
party a success. I find the ‘ golden rule’ the 

“st code of etiquette in existence. When 


a friend is ill I do not needlessly besiege her 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


door with constant inquiries, but I try to 
carry some little assurance that I am think- 
ing of her and sympathizing in her trouble 
every day. That is the time that I gather 
the blossoms from my window-garden, or I 
take some little dainty that I have prepared. 
When she is better I ask to be allowed to 
read to her some short stories treasured for 
such occasions. I have tried to learn to read 
acceptably aloud, because it does afford one 
many opportunities of doing little services. 
If affliction comes there are endless ways of 
proving one’s sympathy, I try to relieve 
my friends of the first shopping for the 
mourning garments, I carry messages, I or- 
der flowers, I write notes—I am at their ser- 
vice wholly and €ntirely, except when my 
husband wants me. But positively I will 
say no more!” 

** My own memory supplies many things,” 
I replied, recalling her devotion to my sick 
child, and her ingenuity in devising ways to 
amuse him, her obliging search for a cook 
when mine left me with a house full of 
friends because of a quarrel with the butler. 
* Finally, then,” I said, ‘‘ you share whatever 
you have.” ¥ 

** Happiness*was born a twin, you know,” 
she returned, smiling. 


AS TO BEGGARS. 


T= prevalence of beggars on the streets of 
New York, and the insolence with which 
they make their demands, cal] to mind the 
discovery made by the police of Paris a num- 
ber of years ago, when they took into custody 
a couple of beggars of foreign nationality, 
who pretended to be cripples in order to ex- 
cite the pity of the passers-by. According 
to the story as told at the time, when brought 
before the commissionnaire the prisoners 
stated that they were employed by a Span- 
iard named Nuguez, who lodged them in cara- 
vans which stood on an empty plot of ground 
in the faubourg. and sent them out every 
morning to ply their trade. On further in- 
quiry it was ascertained that Nuguez lived 
in grand style in Paris solely on the pro- 
ceeds of his begging enterprise. He import- | 
ed cripples,and others who wished to pass off | 
as such. He kept five subordinates, to whom | 
he paid a monthly salary,and who were bound 
by a written contract to deliver up to him their 
total receipts, ranging from twelve to fifteen 
franes per head. If they failed to pay in the 
prescribed amount, the deficit was deducted 
from their salaries. The hidalgo spent his 
time in looking after his agents. Elegantly 
dressed and loaded with jewelry, he dined at 
the fashionable restaurants and occupied the 
best seats at the theatre. His career wascut | 
short, and the police expelled him from the 
country. Yet it was said that he had saved | 
enough from his nefarious enterprise to live 
in comfort for the balance of his days. 
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*PURE= 


FORK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OCIN’TI. 


| A Cup of | 
| Rast Ta The cheapest, 

| Beef lea | puseet, tnd best 
| can be prepared instantly from 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef, 


There's only one genuine 
kind, and that you can 
know by this nature in 
blue on every jar: 

















CREAM OF TARTAR AND SODA. 


fe Depemnecr are many families throughout the 
country still buying cream of tartar and 
soda and using them in the old-fashioned way 
to make their cake and tea biscuit, some 
for the reason that they believe them more 


healthful, perhaps, than baking powder, and 
others because they imagine them more eco- 
nomical. Now, the facts are that cream of 


tartar and soda are not only more expensive 
than the Royal Baking Powder, but are apt 
to be positively injurious, because most of 
the cream of tartar sold nowadays in the 
shops is largely adulterated with mineral 
substances which are sure to produce dys- 
pepsia or other alimentary disorders. Some 
of the stuff sold for cream of tartar is found 
to contain no cream of tartar whatever, but 
to be composed principally of alum, a poi- 
sonous substitute. 

As a matter of useful information it may 
be stated that wherever a housekeeper has 
been employing the old-fashioned methods, 
or whenever a cooking receipt calls for 





Are out of the question when tortured and 
—— — Eczema 2 og — itching, 
ing, rritating skin Scalp dis- 
eases. A a ae of the 
CUTICURA REM ES will afford 
instant relief, permit rest and sleep, and 
point to a speedy and permanent cure. 


cream of tartar and soda the Royal Baking Py es ” goruet, g~ Corwyna, 
Powder will be found to give better results, | Syn’ Ones. Comp. SOLVENT, $1. Purran Dave 


and the food will be made with less trouble. 
Besides, there will be a greater economy and 
much more wholesome food.—Science and 
Health. 


GoodSoup, Well. Served 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit- 
tingly it begins all good dinners, especially if 
made with 


Bole Phy ay oo Boston, 
4a” How to Cure Baby’s Skin Diseases,” free. 













REFRESHES 
indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 





. 2 Feats corte, 
Extract “ BEEF | |s|Sont Free, anon, 75 porrnarrs 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces--a 
different soup for each day in the month. 
We mail Cook Book free; send us your 
address. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


Vacation 





@| and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@ QO] MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St, New Yorn. |@ 














GENTS WANTED—The work is ensy, pleasant, 
and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 











It is advisable when going away from home to take with 
you a supply of Packer’s Tar Soap. 

Because it is antiseptic and a constant pro- 
tection against contagion. 

Because it is soothing and healing and will 
allay itching and irritation caused by dust, 
perspiration, chafing, prickly-heat, insect 
pests, sunburn, and ivy-poisoning. 


athing and shampooing with this good tar 


Tar Soap Because b Ae. 
Hygienic Luxury 








PEL OFT PROCLA im 


Ny, peer s OFTEN JUDGED By The He ™, Nal 
eam waxes aby +S ess Arey ie a pavereries 
* TABLETS 4 ae nRAN TE “Sep w ENVELOPES 


(TTT), WRITING 


HIGH 
CLASS PAPERS 


CRITICS SAY THE M&H WRITING PAPERS 
ARE UNRIVALLED AND ALWAYS IN GOOD TASTE PAPER IS A GUARANTEE OF EXCELLENCE 







ANDA® 


NES wummecevonens NOCH, 
SAMIR, een ESE ee ee a. MARGE 
®ra, NEW YORK. ari 


DEALERS in FINE S* 








Haviland China 


It is Important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


H &c° 
“ranc’ 
On White China. 


iland 
Limoges . 


On Decorated China. 


Qa 








A POSTAGE STAMEYF 
will carry a pair of glasses to 
is equipped for prompt and 

Ss: 

av E. B. MEYROWITZ, 


any part of the world, Our 
efficient service, Send for illas- 
“4 leces” Manuf’ g Optician, 
» 


T 
21 
75,000 
ments. 


s 
save dealer's 


2 ‘I- 
Cat 





Mail Order popew Department 
s 
trated Repair Primer. 
e the 
104 East 23d St., New York. 





EE for machine 
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Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Awarded highest honors—W orld’s Fair. 


itcher’s Castoria. 
9 
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CLARETCUP AND OTHER 
BEVERAGES. 

T was in the Vienna department at the 

Columbian Exposition last year that I 


learned new thing about claret-cunp. A 
‘ imber, sliced longitudinally, imparts a 
peculiar delicious cool flavor to this de- 
| ful brew, and a dash of maraschino or 
benedictine adds to it the last touch of gent 

! nulating pleasure 
hose whose principles debar them from 
even so slightly intoxicating a draught as 
(| wine, ice, sugar, oranges 


t mixed of re 

| uild keep in the refrigerator 
f iced tea or of iced coffee, or else a 
sip n or two of Seltzer or of Vic hy, for use 
at a moment's notice in the summer solstice 
The effervescent quality of mineral waters or 
of ginger ale renders a choice of these very 
refreshing, and when the inner man is forti 
fled by a cool and grateful draught the 


emons, sh 


bt pur ¢ 


nerves and the tempé@® are better adjusted 
to whatever comes to fax the strength leed 
milk should be taken guardedly, always in 
little sips with rests between, and never a 


whole goblet at a time. Buttermilk, when | 
very cold, is a wholesome drink for the sum 
mer = son | 

If an egg ph yephate could be successfully | 
compouaded at home by the blending of a 
wel ten egg with jee, sugar, and acid 
phosphate, it would be found a nourishing 
and pleasant drink 


A HANGING-BASKE! 
basket may be made 


A. ot thon sling g 
' irical willow baskets 


y used by florists, many of which have 
ss given to graduates and travellers this 
Select the lid of a circular tin box: 


those in which pulverized coffee 


newer admirably Push this lid down into 
the basket until it is firm,and then set in a 
small flower. pot Fasten cords at the sides | 
of the basket, gild or enamel it if you choose, | 


und the ornament is complete 


A MODERN BATH-ROOM 
RECENT des 


: grand 
peop of tasts 


*ription of a bath-room in 
\merican house shows how 
transform rooms devoted to 
the humblest uses into bowers of beauty 

lhe floor is paved with mosaic t 
is no tub, the bath being simply a sunken 
space about three feet in depth in one cor 
ner. This is walled with marble, railed with 
bronze, and marble steps lead to it 

The walls are covered with ten-inch square 
tiles, painted by an American artist with a 
design of waves and other objects 
ugwestive of and above this a frieze, 
i trellis wreathed with vines 

In many houses the bath-room is too often | 
regarded entirely from a utilitarian point of 
view: and while it is true that 


fishes, 


the sea 


absolute clean 


liness and hygienic plumbing are the chief 
consideration, beauty should also be aimed 
it here as in any other room ofthe house 


The plumbing should be 
the approved modern methods in which all 
the pipes are exposed, and the bath if pos 
sible should be of porcelain, which in the | 
end is cheaper than the metal ones 

The floor, if tiling is too expensive, should 
be of parquetry or stained wood, with only 
one long rug, which may be easily taken up 
at the weekly cleaning, and glazed tile paper, 
which comes in many pretty designs, should 
cover the walls 

It is well to have the wall below the cor- 
nice divided into two portions, the upper 
ed with the tile paper, and the lower 
painted with soapstone finish, which is en- 
tirely water-proof, and may, like the paper, 
be washed off with a sponge 


arranged after 


cover 





ADVERTISEMENTS, | 


















= You should ride a 


Columbia 


The popular mind is awake to the 
physical benefits and pleasures of wheel- 
ing asnever before, Fashion has 
set the seal of its approval on 
; & the safety bicycle as a 
means of out-door exer- 
_ cise. Tobein “good 
AINA fonn,” ride a Colum- 
) bia, which is the 
- - standard of bicycle 
~- excellence, combin- 
ing in the highest degree every essential 
quality of design and construction. It is 
— a wheel of lightness, grace, and beauty, 
with great speed and durability, and 
fully guaranteed in every particular. The 
oldest riders, the best riders, the most 
intelligent wheelmen of the country are 
riders of Columbias. 
: POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford, 


Our catalogue is beautiful, interesting, and 
instructive. 1t is free at our agencies, or we 
mail it for two two-cent stamps, 
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Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
40 yeors the standard. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 








The man who lets a lady stand, 
Where others push and crowd her, 
Should have the best and strongest brand, 


Some Cleveland's 


Baking Powder, 


To raise him. 


WINE 
PATTERNS 


AretheBest, 








Desa 






CLEC 





POPULAR 
WEIGHTS. 


Design, Material, 
in Workmanship, 
and Finish. 


$100 tro $135 


Fitted with the world-famous Bartlett ‘‘ 


clincher” or Palmer Tire. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the Remin: 
Fire Arms, of world-wide lapaietion. 


— 





Reed«Barton,, C 


SILVERSMITHS, 
37 Union Square, New York City. .@ 


THE “TRAJAN” PATTERN. 


= TE call attention of all lovers of 
W elegant and artistic TABLE 
SILVER to our TRAJAN a 
PATTERN illustrated here, and 
which we furnish in all 
the regular and special 
pieces for every 


313-315 Broadway, New York, 

















< 


FINE 
SOLID SILVER 
GOODS. 


Embracing a full and com- 


plete assortment of articles, both 
useful and ornamental, wrought in 





variety of artistic and novel designs. Grrrs ror 
serving. WEDDINGS AND BIRTHDAYS. Souvenirs 
4 for special occasions, places, and,events. Fine 
Enamel Decorations a specialty. 
Our Goods Sold by all Grade lark 







CHICAGO: . 





LADIES ARTISTIC BAR GOODS 

Switches, Bese, d 

Waves, natural - ten eg Mehe if > welae nest 
goods. Send for illnstrated price-list. 

F. W. WEILDON, 361 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 





Leading Jewelers. 


PHILADELPHIA : 925 Chestnut St. 








34 Washington St. 


_/A> Factories and Offices: TAUNTON, MASS. Sterling. 


SUMMER VACATION TOURS. 


The Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co. now 
has on sale at all its offices east of the 
Ohio River a full line of tourist excursion 
fickets to all the lake, mountain, and sea- 
shore resorts in the Eastern and Northern 
States and in Canada, These tickets are 
valid for return journey until October 31. 
Before deciding upon your summer outing 
it would be well to consult the B. & O. 
Book of ‘‘ Routes and Rates for Summer 
Tours.” All B. & O. Ticket Agents at 
principal points have them, and they will be 
sent, postpaid, upon receipt t of ten cents, by 
Chas. O. Scull, General Passenger Agent, 
B & O. R. R., Baltimore, Md. 


_MENNEN’S _BORATED TALCUM | 


| TOILET 
POWDER 


by the H 

Medical Authorities 

as a Perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation 

for infants and adults. 

Delightful after shaving. 
Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
Skin, Sanburn, ete. Removes Biotches, Pimples, and 
Tan, makes the skin emooth and bealihy. Decorated 
Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by Druggist or mailed 
for BG cents. Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper) 
GERHARD MENNEN ©0., Newark, N. J. 



















Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
552 





lutely pure 
| of Olive Oil, it is unsurpaseed for the Toilet an 








YOU HAVE SEEN 


OZZONI'S 
OWDER 


ever pate ng We ty tee 4 do 
eo know an IDEAL CoM. 
POwD ER IS. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged 
beautifier refreshi hes 














to the face during hot 
It is sold everywhere 


camels, coestoge of either 
See oa Seeepas S ees 


stamps. : 
J. A. POZZONI, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















CARMEL SOAP is made <_ from sweet Olive 

Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 

and possessing the emollient pro — 

" 

and superior to all other soaps for the Teeth and Ilnair. 
It is the only Pome a safe soap for the NURSERY 





and Invalides. Ii your Cragenter prone Gas not keep 
‘, send 15 aonte & ow sample cake to the — a 
A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY, 192 Pearl St, N. Y. 
Can » quickly 
p EA “Shtained te i= 


THE te 5 


White 


with which Cream = 
frozen a aL time n 17 


g ‘ 
ed_by confection and of al 
se kage seo Pain 
NO + author of Boston & Pe in hi 
free. Send your name and eddresn. Cn 

™/: Waite MOUNTAIN PREEZER CO., Nashua, N. it. 





Recent Books 
By Women Authors 


Carlotta’s Intended, and Other Stories. 
By Ruta McEnery Srvart, Author of “A 
Golden Wedding,” etc. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Our Home Pets: 
How to Keep them Well and Happy. By 
O1ive THORNE Miter. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 2s. 


An Interloper. 
A Novel. By Frances MAry Prarp, An 
thor of ‘‘ Catherine,” ‘*‘ The Swing of the 
Pendulum,” ctc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25 


The Potter’s Thumb. 
A Novel. By Fiona ANNIE STEEL. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


A Prodigal in Love. 
A Novel. By Emma WoOLr, 
‘Other Things being Equal.” 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
Pembroke. 
A Novel. By Mary E. Witxins, Author 
of ** Jane Field,” ‘**A Humble Romance,” 
‘*A New England Nun,” etc. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


The Expert Waitress. 
A Manual for Pantry, Kitchen, and Dining- 
Room. By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 
Horace Chase. 
A Novel By CONSTANCE 
Wootson, Author of 
**East Angels,” ete. 
mental, $1 25. 


The Wee Ones of Japan. 
By Mar St. JoHN BRAMHALL, 
tions by C. D. WELDon. 
Ornamental, $1 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works ave for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada. or Mexico, on receipt of price. 
Hanper’s CaTaLocue will be sent to any address on re- 
ceipt oS Ten Cents in stamps. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder _ 
Highest Award—Worild’s Fair. 





Post 


Author of 
Post 8vo, 


' 


FENIMORE 
**Jupitet Lights,” 
16mo, Cloth, Orna- 


Illustra- 
16mo, Cloth, 

















